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The Statue of Maj.-Gen. William Francis Bartlett. 
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INVITATION. 

yee are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 49h 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


W ith simple services there was unveiled in 
the State-House at Boston, May 27th, 
a statue of the late Maj.-Gen. William Francis 
Bartlett. The Commonwealth appropriated 
twenty thousand dollars for the statue, which 
is the work of Daniel Chester French. It 
is the first to be placed in the empty niches 
encircling Memorial Hall, and fittingly stands 
close to the colors of the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts, which Bartlett was instrumental in saving 
after the disastrous rout at Ball’s Bluff. 

‘*Born, 1840; died, 1876. A major-general 
at the age of twenty-four. Foremost to plead 
reconciliation between the North and South,” 
says, in part, the inscription on the pedes- 
tal. But this is to say very little of all that 
his old comrades of the Twentieth, Forty- 
ninth and Fifty-seventh Massachusetts remem- 
ber of their famous officer. They like to tell 
how, with one leg left at Yorktown, he hunted 
up a carriage and pressed forward to the 
storming of Port Hudson; how he joined the 
storming column on horseback, because he 
could not surmount the abattis on foot and 
would not be left behind, and how at the 
Wilderness he led the Fifty-seventh over a 
regiment in front that refused to move. It was 
Bartlett who, at Plains Store, when the regi- 
ment in the lead came drifting back through 
his line, put his men through the manual of 
arms, to ease them up a bit,—this in the face of 
the enemy ,—and then led them to victory ; and it 
was Bartlett who ‘‘stood off’? General Mahone 
in the bloody crater at Petersburg, and suc- 
cumbed only when his wooden leg was crushed 
to bits by a falling boulder, and left him abso- 
lutely helpless. Men who were schoolboys in 
the sixties heard all these stories, and they are 
almost as glad as the veterans can be that the 
hero of them has been honored by the state he 
loved so well. 

The statue, which is of heroic size, presents 
the general standing, and in the full uniform 
of his rank. Friends say that the face is a 
fine likeness. pa 
Spey and ‘‘cold roast Boston’’ are liable to 

see the President this summer. He is 
expected to attend the Grand Army encamp- 
ment during the third week in August, and at 
that time Senator Lodge hopes to entertain him 
for a day at the Senator’s summer home at 
East Point, Nahant. There is little force now 
in the old gibe about Nahant, and the Pres- 
ident and Senator Lodge are warm friends; 
but if things were different, and the President 
were invited to: choose between ‘‘society”’ and 
the veterans, one fancies one can tell where he 
would go to enjoy himself. 
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mill-owner in Fall River, Massachusetts, 

has announced a design to expend sixty 
thousand dollars in grading, paving and beau- 
tifying the grounds about the properties, and 
an Ohio newspaper which notices the plan 
commends him cordially for thus adopting ‘‘the 
Western idea.’’ It is always gratifying to win 
approval, even with qualifications, but the Fall 
River man and other New Englanders will 
hardly relish the suggestion that we have to go 
West for precedents of this sort. Horace Mann 
used to urge that industrial establishments be 
set ‘‘in the midst of flower-gardens,’’ and he 
found public-spirited manufacturers to carry 
out his views—views, by the way, that he 
admitted he owed to a sentence in one of 
Timothy Dwiglit’s discourses—at a period 
when the Western mills that are now ‘‘show- 
places’’ were not so much as foreseen in dreams. 


bservations of interest on the likings of 

trout have been made by a resident of 
Tariffville, Connecticut, who three years ago 
stocked a small pond near his home, and has 
profitably employed some of the intervening 
time in getting acquainted with his fish. They 
have grown to be from one to two pounds in 
weight, and are very tame. They eat raw beef, 
chopped fine, out of their friend’s hand, and 
they know when meal-time comes. They like 
to be petted, and the master of the brook plays 
with them almost as one might with a puppy. 
He even lifts them out of the brook and carries 
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|them round without a protesting flop on their 
part. In this there seems to be a hint for 
somebody in whom the showman’s instinct is 
developed. Trained trout would be more of an 
attraction than educated seals. 
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- ee School Basket Ball League’’ in 
Boston last winter handled a series of 
games successfully. This summer a grammar 
school baseball league is active and prosper- 
ous, and a football league and a track league 
are likely to be formed in the near future. 
The baseball league is typical. Nineteen 
schools compose it. The boys themselves govern 
it. There are three subleagues, and the winners 
in each will play a series of games later on to 
decide the grammar-school championship of the 
city—a distinction that, won in this way, will 
mean something. Of course the desirability of 
systematizing school sports was not the only 
idea in the mind of the popular young sub- 
master who inspired the organization of the 
leagues. The executive experience which the 
officers of the league and the captains of the clubs 
are gaining could hardly be obtained in any 
other way. 
& 

T* coming and the going of the lumbermen 

mean changes in any region, but seldom 
such a peculiar one as is noted in a boundary- 
line village between Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, where the railroad is now run by horse- 
power. The track remains, and so does the 
car, but the locomotive went away soon after 
the lumbermen departed. Once a day a placid 
old horse is hitched to the car, and plodding 
over the ties that forbid a faster pace than a 
walk, he drags his car-load of passengers, 
mail, express and freight to the nearest railroad- 
station, four miles distant. Travellers speak 
of this as a unique trip. Residents say that 
persons in search of experiences will have to 
make it soon or never. The town is now about 
the only one in New England that is not con- 
nected by carriage road with the outside world, 
and before the summer ends those ties will 
be pulled up, that car will take its place among 
the neighborhood curiosities, and the familiar 
**turnout’’ will move over the road in the 


orthodox way. 
& © 


NO CHECK NEEDED. 


A small boy carrying a big bag appeared at 
the door of the Field Museum, says the 
Chicago Tribune, and applied for admission. 
**What have you in the bag?’’ asked the door- 
keeper. 

‘*Bananas,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘Eighteen 
of ’em. Want one?’’ 

“No, and you can’t bring them in here. ’’ 
‘*‘Why not?’ 

“It’s against the rules. But you can check 
the package at that window and get it when 
you come out.’’ 

**Cost anything to check it?’’ 

‘*Five cents.’’ 

The boy decided not to pay it, and went 
away. ‘Ten minutes later he was back without 
the . **Guess I can go in now all right,” 


he said. 

‘Hold on!’’ called the doorkeeper. ‘‘Have 
you those bananas on your person ?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir, all but the skins. 1 threw them 
away.’’ 

And there was a grin of triumph on the 
small boy’s face as he 1 through the 
turnstile, meditatively rubbing his hand over 
the place on his person where the bananas were 
concealed. 
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SENT BACK. 


t gives one a comfortable feeling to know that 

the law is sometimes benevolent, and ready 
to step outside its grooves to defend the helpless. 
An unusual sort of police work, which the 
New York Sun reports, was recently done by 
a sergeant who had the common sense and 
vigilance to act in a case which was not, per- 
haps, strictly his business. 

At ten o’clock on a Saturday night a boy 
with a package to deliver asked the sergeant 
how to find the given address. It was ina 

rous part of the city. 

_‘*That’s no place for you to go to at this 
time of night,’’ said the sergeant. ‘‘Take the 
eg back to the store, and if they say any- 
hing, ay ih them to me. Here’s a dime for 


your car 5 
The next day the sergeant received ten cents 
from the firm together with a letter of thanks. 
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WINTER FOOD. 
apid disappearance of coal from his bin 
alarmed Major Higgins, says the Chicago 
News, and he determined to trace it. He ques- 
tioned the man who tended the furnace. 


** ?Rastus,’’ he asked, ‘‘where do you reckon 
~ coal has disappeared to ?’’ 

trastus scratched his head thoughtfully. 

**Wal, suh,’’ he replied, ‘‘ Ah—Ah—Ah—Ah 
reckon dem squihels done took it.’’ 

‘Squirrels? Take coal? Nonsense!’’ 

** Yasseh, squihels, Majoh Higgins. Dat 
was nut coal, suh.’’ 

se & 


THE EVIDENT PERIL. 
66 y dear,’’ asked Mrs. Grasscourt, ‘‘what is 
meant by ‘the Yellow Peril’ ?’’ 
“You will see for yourself,’’ replied Mr. 
Grasscourt, “if you will examine the shirts 


and collars that came from Ling Wing Sing’s 
laundry this week.’’ 
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CAMP KINEO, Bzre" 


JULY Ist to AUGUST 3ist. 
An Ideal Outing for Boys in purestair, among the 
noblest boy companions. Tennis, wy Fishing, and 
Baseball Games at near-by towns. Vy illustrated 
Booklet Free. Address F. D. REARS, 59 Lincoln St., Boston. 


CAMP TALOFA, “resus” 
9 New Ham re. 

BOYS’ CAMP. ya drive from Mt. Wash — 

Ten ~— coac tour ough White Mountains. oun- 

tain climbing, canoe trips, camp coach, golf links. 
Best advantages for tutoring. Catalogue. Address, 

W.J.Burke,B.8., Wayne, Pa. ¥.B. Bogues, A. ,Tarrytown,N.¥. 


MY SITUA 


With HOOD RUBBER COMPANY was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.— MAUDE E. FRASER, Mt. Auburn. Write to 
Burdett College,6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 


RINK-TUM-DIDDY 
PUZZLE 


























into the inner 
tube. Don’t 
neglect ros 
ci) work to do i 
10c. by mail. 
Fun! RINK-TUM-DIDDY COMPANY, 








Agents wtd. 35 Hartford 8t., Boston. 
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FIREWORKS 


Boys! for the Fourth. 


Sell 6 or 12 pounds of Tea or Baking 
Powder and get 1- or 2-dollar assortment 
of fireworks. Send for our Circulars of 
Special Offers for the Fourth. 

McKINNEY 6 PEOPLES, 
Atlantic Tea Co., Natick, Mass. 

















Boys’ SUMMER CAMP 


**Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. 


The kind of vacation that does good. Ten weeks in the 
Sebago Lake Region. Mountain-climbing, qanceing, 
fishing, all the sports that boys love. Coaching trip 
through the White Mountains. Supervision and com- 
panionship of college-bred leaders and masters. Special 
pang desired. 5th season begins June 30th. Write 
for booklet. IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph. B., 
eville School, L wille, N. J. 


“ SPECIAL OFFER. 


Limited. 
A beautiful tinted Pillow 
Top, choice of 3 designs 
(rose, , Violet), pair 
of strong Embry. Hoops 
and 4Skeins of Salter’s 
Braided Wash Silks, 


Only 25c. $72" 


The Silks are put up in 
Salter’s Patent Holders — 
















— exact needle lengths, no cut- 
ealer ting, wasting or tangling. 
for this IMustrated lesson free with each top. 


Offer, or sent post-paid for 25 cents by us. 
SALTER SILK CO., Dept. ¥, 125 Kingston Street, Boston. 











HE Tercentenary of Champlain's 
discovery of the St. John River 
will be Celebrated at 


St. John, N. B., 


Canada, during 


OLD HOME WEEK, 


June 22-27, 1904. 


Special Attractions will be out of the ordinary. 
Excursion Tickets good June 20th to July 2d. 


Write Sec’y New Brunswick Tourist Associa- 
tion, St. John, N. B., for free illustrated Tourist 
Guide, Excursion Rates and Program. 











ition is a pretty sure 
index to baby’s gees condition. 
If properly nourished it is natural 
for baby to be happy, -natured, 
playful. If baby’s food does not 
contain in proper pro: ion the 
elements necessary to develop 
every part of the system in proper 
relation to every other part then 
baby isn’t doing well, doesn’t feel well, and 
cries. When this is so, there’s something 
wrong. Take the hint and get 


Ridge’s Food 


Two tectest reasons for its great success: 
First, it is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy) mother’s milk, and so enpetiee 
every element that baby’s rapidly de- 
veloping system requires. 

The second reason is the result of the 
first ; being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. Result: a well baby. 


Ridge’s Food was saving babies’ lives when you were 


ababy. it is still doing tt. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BS you have a baby send for our Booklet and 
Testimonials and FREE SAMPLE. 





1 prt the quickest way to prove its 
goodness. It is made amid clean 
surroundings, and there is no guess work 
as to its purity. Used by the best 
hotels and restaurants and endorsed by 
leading cooking authorities. 
Chalmers’ goes further and costs 
half the price of substitutes. The Stand- 
ard for 33 years. At all Grocers. Try it! 
Valuable booklet, “Gelatine 
Recipes,”’ sent free on request. 
JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N. Y. 











Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
TABLE SATT 


NOURISHES. 


Vital salts contain phosphates. Cook- 
ing removes them from food. Cere- 
bos replaces the vital phosphates and 

8 daintier, drier, finer in every 
way than common salt, 









Never 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enough for thefamily, naming your grocer. 











WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 





“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 





RANGES & HEATERS 
Standard of Quality 


MAGEE FURNACE CO. 32 UNION ST. 
=i © mw Oe, | 
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ERHAPS the whole 





great Empire State could 
boast no better grass- 
and dairy-farm than that of 
Capt. Danforth Bowen, as it 
flourished under his careful 
management a few decades ago. 





THE OLD “DUTCH BEND’ 
By Sheldon Cc. Stoddard 


I’ve been fixing it up. I’ve 
been fixing it for you, Katie.’’ 
**For me ?’’ The girl looked 
up in unbounded surprise. 
‘*Il have not been so dull,’’ 
went on Grandfather Bowen, 
‘*as not to understand that one 











Doe Creek ran the length of 
it. Black Rock spring, rising in the great hill 
pasture that even in times of severe drought 
retained its greenness, sent its clear, cold waters 
across the big meadow intervale to join those of 
the creek. 

Capt. Danforth Bowen was a genuine old- 
style farmer, with ways and ideas of his own. 
The great intervale meadows were his chief 
joy. No vandal plow had ever been permitted 
to disturb the mighty turf in and through which 
the roots of the rank-growing meadow-grasses 
were so thickly intertwined. 

There the big meadows lay in all their original 
ruggedness — here a ‘‘cradle-knoll,” there a 
tiny dale, and yonder an aggressive ‘‘hog- 
back’’; yet so well did the old captain know 
his own, so thoroughly and systematically did 
he ‘‘top-dress,’’ that notwithstanding the fact 
that there was no reseeding, year after year 
each acre yielded its tribute of two to three 
tons of sweet-scented hay. 

New methods found scant favor in the cap- 
tain’s sight. He had no time to waste on 
‘*new-fangled notions.’’ Year after year these 
wide meadows were cut in the old-fashioned, 
orthodox way—by hand. 

He looked coldly upon that new invention, 
the mowing-machine, when it came into use; 
yet a smooth -tongued agent sold him one, 
finally, to the unbounded surprise of his family 
and of the neighborhood. 

It was a low-geared, wooden-frame affair, of 
the kind that were turned out in the sixties. 

On smooth ground and in coarse grass it 
would do very good work. The captain tried 
it among the cradle-knolls of the intervale 
meadow, where the grass grew thick and fine. 

One day had been sufficient. At its close he 
backed the machine into the shed, vowing he 
would never hitch on to the ‘‘thing’’ again; 
and he never did, returning to his old and 
cherished ‘‘ Dutch bend,’’ more firmly convinced 
than ever that the old ways were best. 

One bright day early in July, several years 
later, Capt. Danforth Bowen stood on the broad 
stone door-step, looking critically over the big 
meadow, across one end of which well-rounded 
hayeocks clustered thickly. 

Once more they were haying at the big farm, 
and it seemed that the intervale meadow had 
outdone even itself that year. From fence to 
fence and from meadow gate to pasture bars 
the great blossoming burden extended. Even 
the hogbacks were covered. 

The old captain’s eyes glistened with. pride 
as he viewed it, yet his face showed anxiety. 
In the doorway, and also looking out across 
the meadow over her grandfather’s broad 
shoulders, was Katie, a bright, alert and very 
pretty girl of nineteen. 

“It’s the heaviest crop in ten years, Katie,’’ 
Captain Bowen was saying, ‘‘and I’m short 
for help—shorter than common. Every year 
haying help gets harder to find—help, I mean, 
that’s good for anything. I don’t know what 
we shall do in the end if it keeps on.’’ 

**Steve says, grandfather,’’ ventured the girl, 
“‘that the new mowing-machines they are 
putting out now are —”’ 

“*I dare say! I dare say!’”? The sharp eyes 
of the captain flashed scornfully. ‘‘I’ll warrant 
Steve Hadley’ll crack them up. But haven’t 
I tried them, and don’t 1 know ?”’ 

“*But Steve says,’’ continued the girl, spirit- 
edly, ‘‘that the new machines are much im- 
proved. They are higher geared and have 
flexible cutter-bars, so that they will work 
anywhere. He says they will cut the intervale 
meadows—every bit of them.’’ 

“Yes, yes,”’ said Captain Bowen, medita- 
tively, ‘‘I understand. That young chap bought 
one of the pesky things last year—to save 
mowing by hand. This year he and two or 
three of his neighbors are going to buy one of 
those new-fangled droppers—to save cradling. 
Next year it’ll be—land knows what! Some- 
thing to save bending his back, I’ll warrant.”’ 

The girl bit her lip, but remained silent. 
‘‘And there ’tis,’’ the old farmer grumbled. 
‘It’s getting so you can’t find a young man 
that knows how to mow. It’s heel up and point 
up and scoop out the middle; then fret and tire 
out and sit down. I’d give more now for one 
young man that could mow,—I don’t mean 
chew it off,—that could follow my old Dutch 
bend all day, than I would for a field full of 
young fellows who are eternally cutting and 
contriving to save bending their backs.’’ 








bs But Steve says,’’ persisted the girl, ‘‘that 
it’s cheaper—that it would be much cheaper for | 
































CRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


STROKE FOR STROKE THE YOUNG MAN'S SCYTHE ANSWERED THAT OF THE 


AMAZED 


you with all these great meadows, to mow them 
with a machine, and—easier.’’ 

**I never worried to any great extent about 
my ease,’”’ said Captain Bowen, laconically, 
‘‘and you can tell Stephen Hadley that he 
hasn’t any call to. Ease!’’ he continued, with 
a sudden snort. ‘“‘If he had one-quarter the 
gimp and go that his Uncle Lishe had that 


CAPTAIN. 


doing the work indoors and out, and he’s saved 
five hundred dollars. He’s —’’ 

**Katie!’? The flash in Captain Bowen’s 
eyes had given place to a milder light, and his 


‘Has Steve 


| voice was low yet rather stern. 
asked you to marry him ?’’ 

| Instantly to the girl’s face and neck and 
brow the red blood surged. She glanced 


went West, he wouldn’t clutter his premises defiantly at her grandfather’s face ; but meeting 


with costly machinery to wear out and rust out 
and eat up all his savings.’’ 

The captain looked out across the intervale 
a moment, and the old fire leaped to his eyes. 
‘* Lishe Hadley could take his old Dutch 
bend and follow mine, or I his, from sun to 
sun. We could put down our four acres day 
after day. But Steve —’’ His sudden stop 


only affection and anxiety, she dropped her 
eyes quickly, and said in a low voice: 

**Yes, grandfather.’’ 

**And you told him ?’’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then the 
low answer, ‘‘I told him yes, grandfather.’’ 

After a little silence Captain Bowen said 
slowly, ‘‘You know the Parsons farm that I 





expressed volumes. 
*‘Steve Hadley is no shirk!’’ declared the 
girl. ‘‘He’s running the Norton farm alone, | 


bought two years ago, Katie ?’’ 
**Yes, grandfather.’’ 
**Tt’s an excellent farm, and as you know, 








of these days—perhaps before 
long—you’d be wanting a home of your own. 
It’s all right and proper, too. But,’’ and there 
was a sudden ring in Captain Bowen’s voice, 
‘*T hope you will never move into that house, 
or into any other, except as the wife of a good 
man, a whole man, a man whom you and 
every one else can respect. Come, Bill, we’ll 
grind those scythes!’’ and the old man walked 
briskly out to the great maple, beneath which 
the grindstone was waiting. 

Katie Bowen stood quite still for some time 
after her grandfather had left her. Two bright 
spots burned in her cheeks, and there was a 
troubled, perplexed expression on her face. 

‘Grandfather doesn’t like Steve,’’ she said 
at last, with a sigh. ‘‘I’m afraid he never 
will; his likes and dislikes are so positive. 
Will nothing change him?’’ She stopped sud- 
denly and sat thinking. 

It was fine weather that July, and all along 
Doe Creek haying was in progress. At the 
Bowen farm a good deal had been done, although 
the captain had been able to secure but two 
extra men. These two, however, were strong, 
and skilful with the scythe, although by no 
means the equal of Capt. Danforth Bowen. 

Notwithstanding his sixty-seven years, the 
captain was still, as he had long been, —in fact, 
ever since Elisha Hadley went West,—the 
master of the countryside with the scythe. 

He was on the last third of his haying. But 
it was getting late, and Captain Bowen wished 
he had another hand. 

Over at the Norton farm Stephen Hadley 
had also been pushing his haying vigorously. 
Some of his neighbors, however, considered 
him a very eccentric young man. It did seem 
rather curious that after the first day or so his 
new machine, that was said to do such excellent 
work, should not be brought into the field. 

Yet so it was. Even in his smoothest 
meadows, where the grass was heaviest, the 
new machine reposed idly under its shed, while 
tne young fellow, in company with an elderly 
man, who seemed to have a peculiar knack 
with the scythe, slowly but surely secured the 
heavy crop by hand. 

The neighbors wondered for a time what 
was the matter with Steve’s machine, and 
what old man he had picked up to help with 
his haying. But they had plenty of work of 
their own, and soon ceased to notice. 

A close observer might, perhaps, have noticed 
several things—that the older man seemed to 
be coaching the younger one, day after day, in 
the art of using a scythe; that there were 
many explanations and illustrations ; that these 
became fewer and fewer as the days went by. 
Finally the older man ceased to accompany 
Stephen on the swath, preferring to lie in the 
shade and watch the rhythmic, forcible thrust 
of the young man’s scythe. 

“Never saw a Hadley but what had the 
knack; it’s born with ’em,”’ he would mutter 
to himself. 

Then, when fully rested, he would catch up 
his ‘‘rig,’’—it might have been noticed that he 
used a Dutch bend,—and with a dexterous 
‘‘flip” and an easy swing, would again follow 
the young man across the wide field. 

Young Stephen Hadley, through those long 
days of practice that made the muscles of his 
arms and shoulders like springs of steel, many 
times thanked the kind fortune that had sent 
Uncle Elisha Hadley East for a long visit that 
summer, for he was working toward a certain 
end with grim determination, yet with a song 
in his heart. 

The last third of the haying at the Bowen farm 
proved heaviest of all. ‘The long-continued dry 
weather ripened the grass rapidly, and the cap- 
tain was anxious to secure it as fast as possible. 

He was somewhat surprised when, early one 
morning, Stephen Hadley called to inquire if 
he would like more help to finish his haying. 
He greeted the young man rather curtly, but 
admitted he could use more help. Then he 
asked suddenly, ‘‘Got a rig?’’ 

Stephen pointed to a scythe and snath that 
hung by the gate. The old captain merely 
glanced at it; then, looking out over the inter- 
vale, he said, with a certain gleam in his eyes: 

‘**T’ve planned to mow all day to-day,’’—the 
captain sometimes planned suddenly,—‘ ‘all 
day,’’ he repeated. ‘‘The weather’s so good. 
I dare say, now, you’re used to mowing ?’’ 

Young Hadley said he had mowed some. 

** Are you sharp ?”” 

**Just ground,’’ said Steve. 

‘**Big Bill’? McCumber and Peter Marsh, the 















extra men, were already in the meadow. Big 
Bill winked portentously, first at the captain, 
then at Marsh, as the new ‘‘hand’’ came up. 

Hadley dropped his rig on the grass as he 
hung up his light frock. Captain Bowen now 
glanced at it critically. 

To his surprise it was a Dutch bend, and 
with the scythe properly adjusted. Heel and 
point of scythe and each end of the snath alike 
touched the grass lightly together. 

‘‘Young chaps will blunder on to a good 
thing sometimes without knowing it,’’? muttered 
the captain to himself, as he took the lead. 

From the first the pace was a swift one. 
Both McCumber and Marsh noted uneasily the 
nervous, far-reaching sweep of the leader’s 
scythe. But they smiled at the thought of the 
new hand behind them. To their surprise, 
when they reached the end of the meadow and 
looked back, the swath of the new hand was 
the smoothest of all except the captain’s own. 

Then began a mowing contest that was 
talked about on Doe Creek for many a day. 
The four men passed through and through and 
through again, the long, heavy swaths rolling 
up in the sun; but the new hand fell back 
never an inch. 

About eleven o’clock the captain’s old Dutch 
bend ‘‘let out another notch,’’ as Bill expressed 
it. The pace was too much for McCumber 
and Marsh, strong though they were. Panting 
and perspiring, they dropped behind. 

Not so young Hadley. When it was his 
‘“‘lead’’ the pace set by the captain was main- 
tained ; and whether he was leading or follow- 
ing, his stroke never faltered. 

Peter Marsh decided that Stephen would be 
‘‘off his feed’? at dinner-time, and that the 
captain would ‘‘ down him’’ easily in the 
afternoon. Doubtless Capt. Danforth Bowen 
thought so, too. But the young man ate the 
bountiful dinner with a hearty appetite. He 
answered with a reassuring smile Katie Bowen’s 
glance of anxious inquiry. Stephen Hadley 
was on his mettle. The girl knew that the 
same was true of Captain Bowen. 

Shortly after one o’clock, with scythes freshly 
ground, the men returned to the field. Again 
the captain set the pace. 

It was faster than in the morning. All the 
veteran’s fighting blood was roused. Through 
and through the long field, again and yet again 
they passed; but the result was still the same. 
Stroke for stroke the young man’s scythe 
answered that of the amazed captain, who, in 
spite of himself, began to respect the ‘‘boy.’’ 

‘*He’s got Lishe’s old swing for all the 
world,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘but I’ll show 
him,’’ and he reached into the grass with a 
mighty sweep. 

There was a cloudless sky, and the sun beat 
down relentlessly. About four o’clock there 
occurred to Capt. Danforth Bowen a very 
strange experience. 

His first intimation of it wasa vague, qualmy, 
uncertain—and hitherto entirely unknown—sen- 
sation in the pit of his stomach. He could not 
rid himself of it. Could it be that he, Danforth 
Bowen, was going to give out before this 
youngster—in sight of all his men? Then 
followed for the captain a bad half-hour. Cold 
perspiration stood on his forehead. If only he 
had not given out that they would mow all day! 
A change of work for half an hour would, he 
felt sure, fend off his humiliating defeat. 

But he might not make the suggestion. If 
Stephen, now—but the powerful ‘‘swish’’ of 
that young man’s scythe forbade the hope. 
The captain took his place for another lead 
across the field, a lead that he felt must be his 
last. ‘There was a pallor in his resolute face 
and the muscles on his arms and shoulders 
fluttered. 

The captain’s condition, although bravely 
concealed, was not lost on young Hadley. He 
had seen the signs, and into his brown eyes 
there came a dusky glimmer. He knew the 
day was his, and his heart exulted. He would 
show this man something new, perhaps, about 
young men who were afraid of “bending their 
backs.’’ The next lead would be his. He 
would leave the old captain far in the rear— 
beaten in his own field and before his own 
men. He knew he could do it. 

But before they were through with these 
last two swaths other thoughts came to him. 
He noted the captain’s heaving chest and the 
pallor in the rugged face, and there was a| 
pathos in it. Where was there another man of | 
nearly threescore and ten who could put up so 
gallant a fight? Certainly not in all Delaware 
County. Should he humiliate him now ? 

They finished the two swaths in silence, the 
captain keeping up only by sheer force of will. 
Stephen wiped his scythe carefully and took 
out his seythe-stone. 

Then he said, looking judicially over the 
long stretch of swaths: 

‘*We’re getting down a pretty big clipping, 
captain. Wouldn’t it be a good plan to put a 
lot of it into. cock this afternoon? It would be 
in fine shape to-morrow. I’ve noticed you cure 
in the cock, which always seems to me the best 
way.’’ The captain might think he was med- 
dling in offering the suggestion, but it was the 
best that occurred to him. 

The captain was in no condition to split 
hairs. He felt a great relief. 

“‘T’ve been thinking about it, Steve,’’ he | 
said, with a long breath, 
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would be an excellent plan. We have got 
down a raft of it.’’ The curtness of the morn- 
ing was no longer in his tone. 

A few days more saw the fine hay-crop at 
the Bowen farm secured in good shape. The 
men were busily engaged in the last half-day’s 
drawing. Captain Bowen had come to the 
house on an errand. 

His granddaughter was alone in the big 
kitchen. The captain stopped on the threshold 
before going out. 

He looked a moment at the girl, then out at 
the field, where young Hadley was building up 
a towering load of hay. Then he said with a 
queer hesitation, ‘‘I’ve been thinking a little 
more about what I said the other day, Katie.’’ 
A sudden pink showed in the girl’s face. ‘‘I 
think I was a little mistaken in regard to— 
young Hadley. There’s more to the boy than 
I thought. ’’ 

‘* Yes, grandfather,’’ said Katie, with a 
smile. 

‘*Yes,’’ continued the captain, ‘‘I think I 
may say that he has the making of a good, 
capable man in him. I’m going to put another 
coat of paint on the Parsons house this fall and 





bring the water into the kitchen. It’ll be ready 
for you when you want it—you and Steve.’’ 

The girl threw her arms round the captain’s 
neck. He smoothed her dark hair tenderly, 
and bending down, kissed her. 

For several years Stephen Hadley and his 
young wife managed the Parsons farm thriftily 
and well. Then Captain Bowen, whose iron 
constitution began to feel at last the encroach- 
ments of advancing years, asked the young 
people to move to the homestead. 

There an old gentleman may still be seen, a 
stately old gentleman, who carries his years 
well. He loves, if the season is summer and 
haying is ‘‘on,’’ to sit in the wide barn door- 
way that overlooks the intervale meadow, and 
watch the energetic, sun-browned farmer who 
skilfully manages his quick-cutting mower—the 
mower that clips knoll and dale and hogback of 
the great meadow with beautiful precision. The 
old gentleman nods his head approvingly at the 
long, level swaths; but he occasionally takes 
down an antiquated scythe and snath, and 
mows a swath or two, clean cut and true, just 
to show two sturdy, admiring youngsters how 
he used to swing the old Dutch bend. 
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rs pe eleven children were 

2 all married and gone. 
John Wheelock and his 
wife were quite alone. The farm 
did not look as it had done when 
Frank, the youngest boy, was at 
home. 

Everything had a prosperous, 
well-cared-for look in thosedays. 
Frank had made the soil yield a rich harvest. 
But when he was twenty-four years old the 
mining fever had seized him, and he had gone 
West. He -was married now and had two 
beautiful children. 

Intent on money-making, Frank seldom wrote 
home, but once in a while he remembered that 
he had a father and mother, and sent them a 
handsome check. 

John came next. John was the earnest one, 
and when he was a baby Lydia Wheelock, 
after the fashion of Hannah of old, had set 
him aside for the Lord, She always thought 
of the sixth verse in the first chapter of John 
when she thought of him: ‘‘There was a man 
sent from God whose name was John,’’ for no 
unkind word, look or action had ever marred 





Vis gentle life. 


“‘My John shall be a minister,’’ she had 
fondly declared, and unlike many sons, he did 
not disappoint her. He grew up a slender, 
thoughtful, studious lad, desiring nothing better 
than to labor in the vineyard where ‘‘the fields 
are white.’’ So, early in life, he went West to 
be a missionary. Absorbed in his work, and 
often exhausted from his long journeys across 
the white, dusty stretches of alkali, he, too, 
seldom wrote home. Not that he did not think 
of his father and mother, but he did not take 
| the time to send them the letter that they craved. 

Lewis had been the fun-loving boy, and they 
| missed him perhaps more, if such a thing could 
| be possible, than any of the others. He had 
bought his father’s wool once at sheep-shearing 
time. That was the great joke of the family. 
Lewis had dressed up in borrowed clothes, with 
wig and spectacles, and letting one of the 
neighbors into the secret, persuaded him to bring 
him into the farmhouse and introduce him as 
Mr. Alexander McComber, a buyer of wool. 

Lewis was a professor now in a college, and 
so engrossed in instilling knowledge into the 
youthful minds about him that he seldom wrote 
home. 

Charles had been the “smartest, ”* quickest 
one of all the boys,—his father always said 
that,—and had early taken a liking to the law. 
So his father and mother, with many self- 
denials and sacrifices, had sent him to a law 
school, where he had graduated with high 
honors. He had a large and growing practice | 


now in a thriving city, and had gone a little | over the closely written sheets. 
“‘and I believe it| into politics besides. 











the interests of his clients, he, 
too, neglected to write to the 
gray-haired couple on the farm. 

The girls, for there had been 
seven daughters, had such large 
families and increasing cares 
that they failed to remember, 
by cheering word of pen, their 
lonely, expectant and anxious 
father and mother. It was Rebecca who first 
thought of it. 

‘*They are going to have rural free delivery 
in father’s neighborhood,’’ she wrote John one 
day. John had been her favorite brother, and 
with all her duties she managed to keep in touch 
with him. ‘‘Won’t it be a great thing for 
them? Only think, the mail will be delivered 
every day in the week, except Sundays, at their 
own gate. Poor father! I often think of him 
driving those long miles to the post-office and 
getting nothing for his pains but the little 
country newspaper. We must do better, John.’’ 

That was the beginning. John wrote to 
Charles, telling him about it, and the word 
went on, until all the eleven were apprised of 
the fact that hereafter letters home would be 
delivered at the gate. 

John Wheelock saw the postman coming that 
first morning. He was sitting in his chair by 
the window—the window that faced the blue 
ridge of hills over which the children had dis- 
appeared one by one, never to return. 

“Not likely we’ll get a letter, is it, mother ?’’ 
he had asked; a wistful expression crossing his 
face. ‘‘I wish the children would write oftener. 
I expect they forget how much we miss them, 
but I’m not complaining. I know they have 
eares enough of their own.’’ 

His wife had come over to his side. She, 
too, was looking anxiously toward the little 
two-wheeled cart. 

‘‘T wish they would, too,’’ she began. Then 
she stopped, for the little cart was slowing up. 

**He’s stopped, father!’’ she cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘Oh, I hope it’s a letter from one of 
the children !’’ 

Lydia Wheelock hurried down the path. 

**A letter for you, ma’am,” the man said, 
touching his hat. “This is a great day for 
country folks, isn’t it? ‘They deserve some of 
the city people’s privileges.’’ 

Mrs. Wheelock took the letter with fingers 
that oematited a little in their nervousness and 
joy. 

**Yes, it is,’’ she answered, as she studied 
the superseription. All at once her face lighted 
up. ‘‘Why, it’s from John!’’ she cried, hap- 
pily. 

She and her husband had a beautiful time 
that day because of that letter. They pored 
John told them 
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thought would be of interest, and he ended 
with a tender and loving message to them both. 

His father and mother were crying when they 
had finished the letter, and Lydia laid it care- 
fully away among her treasures as something 
infinitely precious, to be read again and again. 

The postman stopped again the next day. It 
was another letter, and from Charles this time, 
who, with all his keenness, had a loving heart. 

‘*Charlie’s a good lad,’’ John Wheelock said, 
drying his dim glasses when Lydia had finished 
reading. ‘‘I rather guess we’re not sorry we 
sent him to law school, are we? Charlie’s 
as smart as a steel trap, too, but he’ll never 
do anything dishonorable to gain a point. I 
wouldn’t be a mite surprised if they sent him 
to Congress some day.’’ 

Rebecca’s letter came the next day, telling 
them about the children, and enclosing a picture 
of the baby whom they had never seen—a fat, 
smiling little creature, with a dimpled face. 

On the fourth day the postman stopped again. 
He smiled as he handed another letter to Mrs. 
Wheelock. 

She took it happily. ‘‘ Why, 
Frank!’’ she cried, beamingly. 

‘*Another son, is it ?’’ 

‘*Yes, my youngest boy. Oh, I’m so glad to 
hear from him !’’ 

She hurried breathlessly up the path. She 
was so anxious to reach her husband’s side 
and read that precious letter, for she remembered 
how hard Frank had worked on the farm to 
make them all comfortable. ‘“‘Dear boy!’’ she 
murmured, her lips quivering a little. 

When she opened it a slip of blue paper fell 
into her lap. 

‘‘Dear mother and father,’’ Frank began. 
‘**T send you herewith a check for one hundred 
dollars. It occurs to me that perhaps the house 
needs painting or the fences fixing up. Use it 
in any way you see fit.’’ 

Then he went on to tell them of his wife, 
his children and himself, closing at last with 
affectionate messages from them all. 

Mrs. Wheelock folded the letter with tender 
hands. She was thinking of her little boy, for 
the years had rolled back and she saw him again 
by her side. She looked across at her husband 
with eyes full of tears. 

‘‘It’s just like him, isn’t it, father?’’ she 
said. ‘“‘Only think of his thinking about the 
fences and the old house. It does need painting, 
doesn’t it? Frank was always the boy to keep 
things up.’’ 

Thus it went on for eleven days, until every 
child had written. What a joyful time it had 
been! Mrs. Wheelock, as she penned with her 
trembling hand a letter to each one, told them 
of it. And as they read ‘the touching letters, 
they determined that their father and mother 
should not be neglected again. 

So it came about that the long and dreary 
silences were broken at last by cheering, 
thoughtful letters from the children. John 
Wheelock stands more erect now, and his 
wrinkled face has lost its wistful look. His 
wife sings happily in the sunny old farmhouse 
kitchen : 

“When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported by the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise.” 

Her husband, listening, says to himself, 
“It’s the letters that have done it, and rural 
free delivery, praise the Lord!” 
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THE TIGER WAS DISGUSTED. 


BY C. A. STEPHENS. 


5 pe WO years ago 
Losen and Carl 
s——— Nobel, divers, 
were engaged to rescue a 
scow-load of valuable ore 
which had been sunk in 
the east channel of the 
Indus Delta. 

It proved necessary to 
haul up the ore in buckets 
—a tedious task, which 
occupied them three 
weeks. On thethirteenth 
day Losen Nobel, who 
had been down at work 
for an hour or two in the wreck, came up and 
climbed out upon a float moored close to the 
jungle bank. He did not take off his diver’s 
suit of thick rubber, nor the big head-piece, 
but sat down in them. 

His ‘‘tender’’ unscrewed the pipe, through 
which air is pumped into the helmet, to make 
some trifling repairs, and found it necessary to 
cross ‘over for a wrench to the scow, anchored 
a little way out in the stream. 

Losen Nobel sat breathing through the pipe 
hole. He heard no sound from the bank 
behind. In fact, he could not have heard well 
with his head inside the helmet. The first 
intimation he had of danger was a violent 
shock and feeling himself hurled forward into 
the water. 

With the air-pipe detached, that meant death 
by drowning—no man can swim in a diver’s 
suit. Water gushed into the head-piece; the 
But immedi- 





But, preoccupied with | all about his work, about every little detail he | him savagely through the rubber, bearing him 
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through the water by spasmodic jerks. An 
instant later he was lifted bodily out of the 
river and dragged up the bank below the float. 
The water which had come into the helmet 
now ran away, and through the bull’s-eyes he 
caught an indistinct glimpse of his surround- 
ings. He was in high grass, and some large, 
shadowy object stood over him. 

Suddenly he was gripped again and again, 
by what he felt sure were teeth, and he heard 
an ugly growl. He knew then what had hap- 
pened. A tiger had sprung upon him from the 
bank. It was the tiger, too, that had dragged 
him out of the river, after knocking him in. 

The tiger had dropped him in the high grass. 
It was clearly puzzled by the looks and smell 
of its strange prey. The brute drew back and 
eyed the diver with disfavor. Perhaps the taste 
of rubber had got in its mouth. 

But the big, striped beast was plainly hungry. 
Suddenly it flew at its quarry again. Nobel 
felt and heard its teeth grate horribly on the 
metal of the helmet. It mauled him about 
with its paws, grappled him again, carried him 
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on a few yards, then turned him over and over 
with a constant suppressed growling. 

Still unable to make him out, the beast sat 
down and looked at him as if to say, “Well, 
you are a disappointment !’’ 

Nobel lay quiet. Although confused by the 
rough usage, he was not seriously injured. The 
tiger’s teeth had not penetrated his armor. 

Out at the scow he now heard shouts,—his 
brother and their assistants,—then a shot. 
Thereupon the tiger laid hold of him again, and 
this time carried him for as much as fifty yards, 
at a great pace. It also treated him to another 
shaking-up, but evidently could obtain no satis- 
faction, and with a final petulant sough of its 
breath bounded away. 

A few moments later Nobel’s friends appeared 
on the scene, and called out to him in great 
alarm. He was able to reply jocosely, and in 
fact was not badly hurt. On his arms and 
legs there were many blue marks, where the 
tiger’s teeth had pinched him through the 
rubber. Otherwise his diver’s suit had served 
him as well in jungle as on the river-bottom. 
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ran N June, oncom- 
mencement day 
=—— at Radcliffe 
College, Helen Keller 
receives with the class 
of 1904 the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. When 
it was announced four 
years ago that a girl 
who has been deaf and 
blind since the ‘age of 
nineteen months had 
passed the entrance ex- 
aminations the world 
was amazed, and half 
the world disbelieved. 
The beginning was in- 
credible. The end, still 
more incredible, will 
have been achieved by 
the time this article is 
printed. 

Thousands have at- 
tained the goal of a 
college education; no other has borne so great 
a burden on the way, and few have gone the 
way with her unfaltering bravery. Her victory 
has been won in the silent dark. 

To Helen Keller’s ears the poetry of our 
race has never come in audible rhythms, yet 
she has read Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley, Browning and Tennyson, 
Goethe and Hugo. Lacking two senses, she 
has studied with such intelligence as has been 
commended by her instructors those problems 
of the relation between the senses and the mind 
which we call philosophy. She has learned 
the first principles of government and economics. 
In Latin she has pursued her path through 
works by Terence, Plautus, Horace, Tacitus, 
Cicero, Catullus and Lucretius. She has 
studied her Bible, and has shown by what she 
writes that into her being have entered its 
mighty phrases and its consolations. 











MISS SULLIVAN. 


Her College Rank. 


O special concession has been made on 

account of the difficulties of her case; 
=== Miss Keller wins her degree in regular 
course like her classmates. Moreover, she 
receives her degree cum laude (with praise). 
This means that in every course she has done 
creditable work, and that in the majority of her 
courses she has received a grade of distinction. 
As an additional ‘‘decoration,’’? her diploma 
will bear the words, in Latin: ‘‘Not only 
approved in the whole academic course, but 
excellent in English Letters. ’’ 

Fortunately for the self-respect of those who 
see and hear, Miss Keller does not stand at the 
head of her class. Perhaps she would not 
stand there if she had sight and hearing. But 
judged as we judge normal students, her record 
is excellent; and viewed as the attainment of 
one who is deaf and blind, that record repre- 
sents an achievement lofty and solitary among 
the deeds of men and women. 

Miss Keller’s work in college is rated as 
seventeen and a half courses, the number re- 
quired of a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. A course consists of three lectures or 
recitations a week for one school year. 

The records of the college credit Miss Keller 
with two courses in French, one in German, 
two in English composition, a half-course in 
Milton, three courses in Latin, one in govern- 
ment, one in economics, one in the history of 
Medieval Europe, two in Shakespeare, one in 
Elizabethan literature, one in the English Bible, 











EDITOR’s NOTE.—The author of this article is doubly qualified to write of Miss 
Keller’s college work; for not only is he a friend of Miss Keller and editor of the 
supplement of her autobiography, but also he has been an instructor in Harvard 
and Radcliffe, and understands Miss Keller’s work from the academic point of 
view. Miss Keller’s speech to the Radcliffe alumnz, which is quoted at the end 
of the article, has not appeared in print before. 


one in English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and one in the history of philosophy. 

Of the courses offered by the college, some 
are impossible for any blind person ; still others 
are impossible for her who is deaf and blind. 
Miss Keller’s work includes no independent 
research, no fine arts, music, drawing, chem- 
istry, botany, zodlogy, geology, astronomy, 
physics, or any other subject which involves 
the use of instruments and physical specimens. 
No mathematics appears in her curriculum, 
although Miss Keller passed the admission 
requirements in algebra and geometry, and 
might, if she liked, go far into pure mathe- 
matics. Literature, history and philosophy 
she can pursue to still distant goals. 


The Special Difficulties. 


ye HE restrictions imposed by deafness and 
blindness, and not to be overborne even | 


=——<<<: by an unconquerable soul, are evident 
to any one who has done work in the labora- 
tory, in the field, in the observatory. It is 
evident also that independent research which 


entails a quest through many books can be | 
achieved by a blind person only at great labor | 


with the help of one who sees, and by a deaf- 
blind person only at incalculable cost of time 
and strength, at the sacrifice of more accessible 
and valuable things, and only by the help of 


such constant work on the part of another, as | 


even her teacher, Miss Sullivan, could hardly 
find time to accomplish. 

These limitations mark the boundary of the 
regions in which Miss Keller may work. Within 
those regions are obstacles which only she and 
Miss Sullivan have known how to overcome. 

The work of the normal student consists in 
listening to discourse and in reading books. 
He takes in at his ears the stream of informa- 
tion that comes forth from the lips of the 
instructors, while his hand is busily inseribing 
in a note-book the main points of the lecture. 
This stream of information came to the deaf- 
blind student through her fingers, into which 
Miss Sullivan spelled the 
words almost as fast as they 
were spoken. 

But there was no means 


la book, Miss Keller had to follow with one 
hand the text in the big volume on her knees, 
and with the other hand take the manual 
dictation of the instructor’s comments. 


Preparing for the Recitation. 


cr 7 E work of preparation out of class was 
Yan long and hard. Few books of use toa 
=——_— student are printed in the raised braille 
characters which the blind read. Many books 
were especially made for Miss Keller, but by no 
means all. Only in her last year were all the 
books she used written in braille. The work 
was done by blind people and others all over the 
| world, and paid for by friends. Let us remem- 
| ber that Helen Keller’s success is due in con- 
| siderable part to friends like Mr. William Wade, 
| who gives I know not how much of his time 
and his fortune to the deaf-blind. For one 
course alone, English literature of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Wade ordered for Miss 
Keller books which fill a large case and which 
it took a dozen people months to transcribe. 
Compared, however, with the equipment of 
books in ink-print, accessible to the student 
who sees or who can hear others read aloud, 
Miss Keller’s library is very slender. A person 
with sight, reading a French text, has at hand 
a dictionary, a grammar, the text to be read, 
and usually notes to the 
text. Miss Keller never « 
| had a French or a Ger- 
|man or a Greek lexicon 
| in raised print, and often 
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was present but the dean of the college and a 
teacher of the blind, whom the college employed 
| especially for Miss Keller’s examinations. This 
| teacher, Miss Spooner, transcribed the printed 
examination-paper into braille and handed the 
braille sheets to Miss Keller. Then for three 
hours no one spoke to her. 

A frequent difficulty was that it took time 
| for Miss Spooner to put a long examination- 
| paper into braille, and Miss Keller had often 
| written far into the allotted three hours before 
|she knew what questions remained for her to 
answer. The ordinary student reads his whole 
paper through at the outset, so that he may 
apportion his time wisely. 





Attacking a Problem. 


— . 

N one final examination-paper the first 
@ question bore on subject-matter not 
o=——— included in the course. Through a 
mistake for which no one was to blame, the 
announcement of the instructor that the ques- 
tion was to be omitted was not conveyed to 
Miss Keller. So she grappled with the question 
and did her best. From this bad beginning the 
rest of her paper suffered. 

The incident is characteristic. Miss Sullivan 
chided her pupil afterward for not having 
judgment enough to omit the question. Deaf 
people in isolation from 
life usually lack what 
we call common sense, 
and the most valuable 
part of Miss Sullivan’s 





|her texts were not ac- 
companied by the notes. 
These Miss Sullivan had 
to read to her, and she 
also looked up in the 
lexicons the words for 
| Which her pupil called. 
Miss Keller thus depend- 
|ed largely on the text 
| before her, and wrested 
| from that the meanings 
|of the words and the 
syntax. 

This way of learning 
a language has the ad- 
vantage of forcing a stu- 
dent to rely little on 
lexicons and books of 
grammar. But it is a 
difficult and long way to 
prepare a day’s lesson. 

Miss Keller has not 
been on equal terms with 
other students in subjects 
where her equipment is 
relatively compléte. An 




















instruction is to teach 
Miss Keller judgment, to 
make her as_ worldly- 
wise as we are, but not 
so worldly-foolish. Any 
other student would 
have omitted the ques- 
tion without being told. 
Nevertheless, one feels 
like cheering the spirit 
which attacks every 
problem set before it and 
lays out its full strength 
to win, if not mastery, 
a stubborn defeat. 

That is Miss Keller’s 
spirit. A woman who 
at twenty-four has done 
the impossible must sus- 
pect the meaning of the 
word, and must assume, 
in spite of genuine 
modesty, the unvanquish- 
able attitude. If one may 
hint at a grain of fault 
in Helen Keller’s beauti- 
ful nature, it is that she 











example is Latin, in 
which she owns a dic- 
tionary, a grammar, the 
texts required—some of 
them imperfectly tran- 
scribed in braille—and 
some of the notes. 
Imagine her studying a 
lesson in Latin. Sitting 
with her big books about her, she runs her 
fingers over a passage of the text, translates 
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| and examines it as well as she can. 
hunts in a separate book for the editor’s notes, 
if they are in braille, or asks Miss Sullivan to 
| look them up. 





Miss Sullivan’s Work. 


OW her hands seek one of the three 

volumes of her Latin dictionary, which, 
== for all its bulk, is only an abridged 
vocabulary; and so back again to the text. 
Surely a slow process and wearisome. 

Other courses show other difficulties. The 
| course in history required a hundred and fifty 
pages a week of collateral 
reading: in chronicle and 
biography. Miss Sullivan 
spelled the books to her 





of taking notes. After the 
lectures for the day Miss 
Keller made notes from 
memory on her braille ma- 
chine. In its way this was 
excellent training. But it 
took long and often delayed 
the preparation for the next 
day far into the evening. 
Moreover, much that an 
instructor says must be jot- 
ted down at once or it slips 
away; and with all Miss 
Sullivan’s alertness and 
Miss Keller’s ability to catch 
the words from her teacher’s 
fingers, many things were 
spilled in the swift passage 
of the lecture from hand to 
hand. 

A word dropped out some- 
times confused the sense 
beyond repair; and except 
for the note-book of a fellow student and the 
slight assistance offered by one or two instruc- 
tors, Miss Keller was often left to prepare for 
examinations with little to depend on but her 
memory, no way to recover what her fingers 
had lost. 

In some courses, where the class was using 
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pupil word for word, or 
made those judicious selec- 
tions and summaries which 
have proved her a masterly 
tutor. 

The course in economics 
was based on Mill’s ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples’? and other books, 
none of which was in raised 
type. The subject was new 





Sullivan. Since there was 
reading in Mill, Miss Sulli- 


advance, condensing and 





Keller’s early education, but 
her later studies, would have 
been impossible without Miss 
Sullivan, who, in all matters 
outside of the college work 
and in some matters relating to it, has been 
Helen Keller’s best teacher. 

There are two examinations in a course, 
each three hours long, one in February, one in 
June. Miss Keller has already explained in 
her ‘‘Story of My Life’’ that she wrote her 
examinations in a room by herself. 
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to Miss Keller and to Miss | 
not time to spell out all the | 
van read the chapters in | 


selecting essential ideas for | 
Miss Keller. Not only Helen | 


No one! 


does not know when she 
is beaten. 
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pathetic, sometimes it is 
youthful and amusing; 
always it is part of the 
indomitable will to sue- 
ceed, the unflinching 
| bravery of a spirit which recognizes not its own 
| overthrow. 

The course in English composition revealed 
| to her instructors that Miss Keller was the best 
| writer of English who in their time of service 
| had come asa freshman to Harvard or Radcliffe. 
After a month or two of work, some experiences 
| which brought grief and anxiety thwarted the 
flow of ideas, and the themes were discontinued 
until the next year. Then Miss Keller was 
persuaded to write her book. The autubiog- 
raphy which she prepared for publication was 
accepted in manuscript as work for the course 
in composition. The quality of that work all 
the world knows. 

The excellence of Miss Keller’s English 
shows in her other college work, in reports and 
theses. Some of her translations of Latin into 
English are done, to quote one of her instructors, 
‘‘as well as English prose will do it.’’ Her 
style is an expression of her inward culture, 
for her spoken words are pure English, and 
free from the slangy idioms of our day. 


A Genius for Labor. 


PERE culture, however, does not make 
f melodious connected prose. That is 
Labor is the 





=——— attained only by labor. 
| content of Miss Keller’s genius, the secret of 


her advancement. Not a good paragraph which 
|she has written, even in a private letter, has 
been ‘‘dashed off.’’ Although she is lively and 
| bright in conversation, yet when her mind 
settles to the business of writing it does not 
work rapidly. She writes well, not by virtue 
of a facile gift, but by scrupulous revision, 
patient thinking, and diligent attention to the 
criticisms of her instructors and to the advice 
of Miss Sullivan. 

It-is not necessary to examine in detail Miss 
Keller’s work in all the courses she took in 
college. 

On one examination-paper in government 
her instructor wrote, ‘‘Shows a thorough under- 
standing of the subject.’’ Some other papers 
were equally successful; some were not. A 
singular course for her to succeed in was that 
in the history of philosophy, in which she 
showed that she could grasp the fundamental 














metaphysical ideas. To this course is due part 
of the material of her essay, ‘‘Optimism.’’ 

Her life in college has had its social pleasures 
and duties. Her classmates elected her vice- 
president and chose her for ‘‘lawyer,’’ one of 
the class-day officers. 

The college work has been by no means the 
only activity in Miss Keller’s busy four years. 
Twice she has made speeches at the opening of 
new buildings devoted to the deaf or the blind. 
She has delivered two addresses in behalf of the 
adult blind of Massachusetts, who have been 
sorely neglected, but who, since Miss Keller’s 
last appeal, can be neglected no more forever. 
Besides her two books, she has written short 
articles, one of which was her message in the 
Easter Number of The Companion. In the 
midst of all this she has written many letters, 
in reply toa small part of the countless letters 
she receives. 

Such is the work accomplished by Helen 
Keller and by Miss Sullivan, whose hand has 
always guided. She has turned to the uses of 
her pupil the streams that nourish and delight, 
and has turned aside the streams that bear no 
good. Miss Keller’s part in the achievement 
is the reward of bravery and endless application 
to her task. She has been too often represented 
as a person of profound sapience and brilliant 
genius. She is not quite that; she is not even 
scholarly in her interests. Her mind is stout 
and energetic, of solid endurance. Many women 
have keener minds and deeper 
capacity for scholarship. I, for 
one, cannot see that she has the 
intellect of a genius, or much 
creative power, or great origi- 
nality. But her heart is noble; 
the world has yet to show a finer 
spirit, a loftier and more steadfast 
will to do the best. 

She is distinguished not only 
among the deaf-blind, who are 
numbered by the score, but among 
the deaf, of whom there are thou- 
sands. Not another perso, deaf 
from childhood, has matched her 
achievement. The result of her 
work is to set a new standard for 
the deaf, and to raise a standard, 
high if not new, for the whole 
world of men who work and 
pray. She has moved the hearts 
of all nations to an enduring sym- 
pathy for the afilicted and to a 
new belief in the capacity of the 
blind and the deaf to be uplifted. 
Thereby is Helen Keller’s service 
great unto those who see and those 
who are blind, to those who hear 
and those whose ears hear not. 

Her work, it is safe to predict, 
will go further than the goal 
which is marked by her gradua- 
tion. To herself she seems to have 
done little enough and to be hope- 
fully at the beginning of real 
service. Ata meeting of Radcliffe 
alumne in December she said: 

“*T have been asked to tell you 
something about my college life. I fear me there 
is little in it that will interest you, for it is 
pressed between the covers of books. You will 
not misunderstand me if I say that much of 
my life in college has been tedious. Slowness 
was unavoidable in the manual labor of Miss 
Sullivan’s task and mine... . 

‘*So my pleasures in what we call college life 
have been necessarily few. But they are all 
the keener for that reason. I enjoy the chats 
with the girls and the stimulating experience 
of sitting under different instructors, some of 
whom have been very kind to me. I like, too, 
the little feeling of competition with others and 
the wee gossips that seem too trivial to record 
soberly as one of the pleasures of a senior, but 
which we all know are a large part of college 
life. 

‘‘In study I have fallen heir to no end of 
interest and delight. How eagerly I look for- 
ward to a new book! It binds my life closer 
to that of the world. As I read, there isa 
sound in my ears—it is the voice of fancy : there 
is a light before me—it is the radiance of poetry. 
This year I have taken up my Latin again, 
and I am reading the comedies of Plautus with 
growing pleasure. 

“‘T am studying English literature of the 
nineteenth century. The essayists are delight- 
ful. Lamb, Hazlitt and Hunt knew how to 
present their ideas with lightness, delicacy and 
grace, and point out new beauties in the every- 
day world. 

‘*College has breathed new life into my mind 
and given me new views of things, a perception 
of new truths and new aspects of the old ones. 
I grow stronger in my conviction that there is 
nothing good or right which we cannot accom- 
plish if we have the will to strive. The assured 
reality and nearness of the end of my school- 
days fills me with bright anticipations. The 
doors of the great world are flung open before 
me and a light shines upon me, the light 
kindled by the thought that there is something 
for me to do beyond the threshold. 

‘And indeed, for all earnest college graduates 
there is a great work in the world—work that 
ean be done in sweet, unaggressive ways. 
There are harsh customs to be made sweet with 
love; hearts in which a kind, tolerant brotherly 
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love must be awakened ; time-hallowed preju- 
dices that must be overthrown. One evil that 
must be checked is the ignorance of the learned 
who have never learned the simple, honest lan- 
guage of the heart, which is the most vital of all 
languages, and is more satisfying than all the 











HE seniors were holding a class-meeting. 
Commencement day was less than three 


months distant, and there was an 
amount of work to be done of which the outside 
world could have little conception. The class 
was larger than any previously graduated from 
the Lakeland High School, consequently all 
the glories of former commencements were to 
be eclipsed this year. 

The subject for consideration at this meeting 
was the selection of an additional class color, 
making three in all. No other class had ever 
had more than two. 

‘*Tt has been moved and seconded,’’ said the 
president, ‘‘that we add lavender to our colors. 
Are you ready for the —’’ 
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Greek and Latin ever written. Thus I have 
groped my way through college, reaching out 
on the dark pathway for wisdom, for friendship 
and for work. I have found much work and 
abundant friendship and a little wisdom, and I 
ask for no other blessedness.’’ 


| 











me, Charlie?’’ said Jennie, dropping into her 
seat in mock despair. : 

‘*] move,’’ said Charlie Thorne, ‘‘that we 
appropriate the sum of twenty-five dollars for 
the use of our classmate, Miss Annie Kendall.’’ 

**In other words, that the class become a 
grandfather to the young lady,’’ suggested 
Henry Carter, who aspired to the position of 
class humorist. 

‘*T second Mr. Thorne’s motion,’’ said several. 

At this point quiet Lottie Andrews, often 
called by her mates the balance-wheel of the 
class, interposed: ‘‘ This won’t do at all. 
Annie is a proud girl, and would no more take 
money from the class than she would beg for 
her clothes from door to door.’’ 





‘‘Why do you suppose Annie Kendall isn’t 
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“YES, A FAIR TO MIDDLIN' VIEW.” 


here?’’ broke in Cora Blake. “She was at 
school to-day. Oh, excuse me!’’ she added, 
noticing the president’s reproachful look. 

“IT am afraid it’s becaise she has given up 
graduating,’’ said Mary Hale. 

‘Given up graduating! What is that for ?’’ 
exclaimed the class in chorus; and the presi- 
dent, seeing that further business just then was 
out of the question, sat down. 

“*Well,”’? said Mary, ‘‘ Annie hasn’t told me 
why she can’t graduate. She only said that 
she was to leave school in a few weeks. But 
I suppose her grandfather won’t furnish the 
money. He can afford it as well as anybody, 
but they say he’s just as mean as can be.” 

‘*Well, Annie isn’t at all like her grand- 
father,’’ said Cora. ‘‘She’s the nicest girl in 
the class—present company excepted, of course. 
It will spoil everything not to have her grad- 
uate. Can’t something be done ?’’ 

“*Oh, I have an idea!” cried Jennie Martin. 
‘*We ought to have class feeling enough to help 
any of our number. To be sure, Annie isn’t 
exactly poor, but for present purposes she might 
as well be. Now I say, let’s pay her gradu- 
ating expenses ourselves. There’s that fifty-five 
dollars and forty-seven cents that we cleared at 
our concert. Of course it isn’t nearly enough, 
and so there will have to be an assessment, 
anyway. It won’t make much difference if 
we give Annie part of it—perhaps twenty-five 
dollars would be enough; and, Mr. President, 
I move that that’s what we do.’’ 

‘Second the motion,’”? came from different 
parts of the room. 

‘‘There is another motion before the meet- 
ing,’’ ruled the president. 

“‘What’s that?’’ cried Jennie. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
that about the lavender. Well, I made that 
motion, and I’ll take it back for the present. ’’ 

‘*The proper way to proceed —’’ began the 
president. 

“Oh, fix it any way,’’ said Jennie, impa- 
tiently, ‘‘only let’s get at what we want to do.’’ 

The parliamentary tangle was finally unrav- 
eled, and Jennie began again: ‘‘Now, Mr. 
President, I motion —’’ 

**Oh, please say move!’’ begged the president, 
in a voice of distress. 

**O dear! Won’t you make the motion for 


‘‘T am afraid Lottie is right!’’ sighed Jennie. 
‘*But wait! Ihave an idea! It’s 
ever so much better than the other 
one,’’ and her face glowed with 
the inspiration. ‘‘We can give the 
money to Mr. Kendall and get him 
to give it to Annie without her 
knowing that it comes from us. 
Of course he would be willing so 
long as it wouldn’t cost him any- 
thing.’’ 

“Might offer to let him take 
out his commission,’’ suggested 
Henry. 

Lottie shook her head. ‘‘I don’t 
think it will do,’’ she said. 

But Jennie would not give up 
her second idea. ‘‘ Yes, it will do 
splendidly !’’ she declared, and her 
enthusiasm carried the class. 

‘‘Mr. President,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
move that a committee of three be 
appointed to see Mr. Kendall and 
get him to do what I said. They 
will have to go in school hours, 
so that Annie won’t know about 
it; but Mr. Boyd will let them 
when we tell him it’s necessary 
class business. And I think I 
can get papa’s team for the com- 
mittee to go with. That’s what I 
move, Mr. President,’’ she added, 
breathlessly. 

‘*There is another motion before 
the meeting,’ ruled the president. 

‘“‘Why, no, there isn’t!’’ said 
Jennie, in surprise. ‘‘Oh, yes! 
Well, that can be fixed the same 
as. the other was.”’ 

With the president’s aid the way was made 
straight for the new proposition. Jennie’s 
motion was reduced to a proper form and 
carried, and a committee, consisting of Jennie, 
Cora and Mary Hale, appointed to wait upon 
Mr. Kendall. Then the meeting adjourned, 
with the lavender question still on the table. 

The next day, at a time agreed upon, the 
committee quietly slipped out of school, with 
the knowledge and consent of the principal, 
and taking possession of Mr. Martin’s team, 
drove to Mr. Kendall’s farm. They started in 
high spirits, which moderated somewhat as 
they went along. , 

As they were climbing the hill near the end of 
their journey, Cora said musingly, ‘‘I wonder 
just how we had better begin with Mr. Kendall. 
We must get him as interested as possible in 
conversation before we broach the real subject.’’ 

‘Now that isn’t my way by any means. I 
think that when there is anything special to 
say it’s best to get it said just as soon as 
possible,’? and Jennie emphasized her point by 
touching up the horse with the whip. 

‘*Well, I know what is customary with people 
who certainly ought to know how to appear,’’ 
persisted Cora. ‘‘I’ve noticed that the more 
important the thing is that they want to speak 
about, the farther away they begin from it, and 
then work round to it by degrees. J think it 
is in better taste.’’ 

The girls were welcomed at the farmhouse 
by Mrs. Kendall with a cordiality which was 
redoubled when she learned that they were 
Annie’s classmates. 

**Yes, Mr. Kendall’s round somewhere,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Just make yourselves at home, and 
T’ll find him,’’ and soon repeated calls of 
‘*Grandpa !’’ were heard from behind the house. 
**She’s nice enough for anybody’s grand- 
| mother,’’ whispered one of the girls. 

Presently Mrs. Kendall returned with her 
| husband, a man whose bent form and weather- 
| Stained features were redeemed by eyes that 
| expressed intelligence and power. The intro- 
|ductions being over, Cora, mindful of the 
| awkward pause that sometimes follows, began 
jat once: ‘You have an extremely fine view of 

the surrounding country, Mr. Kendall.’’ 

The old man hastily glanced out of the 














window as if his attention had never been called 
to the matter before. 

“Yes, a fair to middlin’ view,’’ he admitted. 

‘*Mr. Kendall,” said Jennie, *‘ we have called 
about a little present that our class want to 
make to Annie, only we don’t want her to know 
it. You see, we all like her very much, and 
we want to pay for her graduating outfit. So 
we thought the best way would be for you to 
take the—the twenty-five dollars, and give it 
to her without letting her know that it comes 
from us.”’ Then Jennie began nervously to 
feel for her pocketbook. 

Mr. Kendall’s face flushed. ‘‘I guess I 
won’t take your money,’’ he said. ‘‘Folks 
call me close, but I hope you never heard that 
I wanted what doesn’t belong to me, or that I 
don’t do as near right by others as I know 
how. I am glad you like Annie. She’s a 
good girl, and perhaps I think as much of her 
as you do. I’d buy a graduating rig in a 
minute, and help pay for all the other things, 
if I thought it was right. But I don’t. I’m 
all out of patience with graduating expenses. 
I tell you, it comes hard on some people that 
don’t have the grit to stand out against it as I 
do. If you young folks would only make up 
your minds to graduate without any flummeries, 
and in such clothes as you have on to-day, 
and you’d look pretty enough,—you would be 
making a present to more people than one.’* 

The committee had no reply to make, and 
the interview was quickly brought to a close. 

At the class-meeting that afternoon the visit 
was reported, and Jennie confessed that she 
could not think of anything else to be done. 

‘*But why not act on Mr. Kendall’s sugges- 
tion ?”’? asked Lottie Andrews. 

‘*What, graduate in our ordinary clothes ?’’ 
exclaimed Henry Carter, in affected horror. 

“Yes,” said Lottie, with a smile, ‘‘and get 
along without orchestra and an expensive recep- 
tion. Let’s give up trying to outshine all 
other classes in these respects and beat them 
in simplicity and freedom from expense. Let’s 
leave an example for the rest of the school to 
remember us by.’’ 

‘*But what shall we do with that fifty-five 
dollars and forty-seven cents ?’’ asked Jennie. 

‘“*Why, we might leave that to the school, to 
go with the example,’’ replied Lottie. 

‘*Oh, I have an idea,’’ said Jennie, joyously, 
‘‘and see if it isn’t a good one! Let’s use the 
money to start a high-school library. I am 
sure there is need enough of one, and we shall 
be doing what no other class ever thought of.’’ 

Jennie’s idea was received with enthusiasm, 
and then ensued such a series of motions, dis- 
cussions and parliamentary dilemmas as had 
never before been known in the history of the 
class. But at the end of an hour plans for 
the establishing of a school library had been 
formulated, and an executive committee ap- 
pointed, with the class as a committee of the 
whole to solicit subscriptions and gifts of books. 

When Annie Kendall was told of the new 
plan, and urged to take her place again in the 
elass councils, she was at first inclined to pro- 
test. ‘‘Il am afraid that all this is for my 
benefit,’’ she said,‘‘and I don’t want the class 
to make any sacrifice for me.’’ 

‘*But it’s for the benefit of all of us,’’ insisted 
Lottie. Others of the class bore similar testi- 
mony, and Annie was satisfied. 

When she came to school the next morning 
she brought the first book to be contributed to 
the new library. The book appeared to be 
rather old and thumbworn, and Annie blushed 
as she took it from her satchel. 

‘*My grandfather insisted on sending this,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘He has read it a great deal, 
and he says that it is better than a new book. 
It is a shabby-looking thing, but I brought it 
to please him.’’ 

Charlie Thorne, as chairman of the library 
committee, received the book. ‘‘ ‘Diary of 
Reverend David Slocum,’ ’’ he read. ‘‘Printed 
in 1708. First rate! Tell Mr. Kendall that 
wé are greatly obliged.’’ 

One Saturday, some weeks later, most of the 
class had been practising some music for gradu- 
ation. They were just leaving the schoolhouse 
when they saw Charlie Thorne approaching 
with intense excitement. 

‘‘What is the matter with Charlie?’’ was 
the general exclamation. 

‘‘Oh, it’s library,’’ said Henry Carter. ‘‘That 
boy is suffering from books on the brain.’’ 

Charlie was waving a letter in his hand as he 
came up. ‘‘We’re in luck!’’ he shouted. ‘‘What 
do you think of an extra hundred dollars for the 
library ?’”? Then he went on, very much out of 
breath: ‘‘I saw in a catalogue that I got from 
a book firm that they bought old books, and I 
thought of that book Mr. Kendall gave us. So 
I wrote to ask them about it. They wrote back 
to send it on for examination, and I did. 
Thought that I might surprise you with five 
dollars or so. And what have they done but 
sent me a hundred dollars for it! Seems that 
the book was the very thing that some rich 
collector had been hunting for,’’ and Charlie 
read the letter to the admiring company. 

‘*Isn’t that splendid!’’ said the girls, while 
the boys expressed their satisfaction in other 
but no less emphatic terms. 

‘Great joke on old Mr. Kendall, though,’’ 
remarked Henry, after looking round to make 
sure that Annie was not present. 

But Lottie Andrews brought a sudden chill 
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to the enthusiasm. ‘‘I think the money should 
be given to Mr. Kendall,’’ she said, quietly. 

**You can’t mean it!’’ gasped Charlie. 

“Ido. Mr. Kendall had no idea of the value 
of the book, or he wouldn’t have given it.’’ 

**Correct !’’ interjected Henry. 

‘*He wouldn’t feel right about it when he 
found out what had been received for it. I 
think we had better give him the money. Per- 
haps he would give us a few dollars out of it.’’ 

“Perhaps he would,’’ said Henry. 

There was considerable discussion, but in 
the end Lottie’s opinion prevailed. Just as the 
decision was reached Mr. Kendall was seen 
driving past in his market-wagon. 

“There he is now,’’ said some one. ‘‘You 
might as well give him the money now as any 
time, Charlie.’’ 

Mr. Kendall stopped his horse, after repeated 
calls, and waited for the company to approach. 

**Good afternoon, sir!’’ said Charlie. ‘*That 
book you presented to our library proved more 
valuable than perhaps you supposed. ’’ 

‘Glad of it,’’ said the old man. 

“Yes; we have just received a hundred 
dollars for it,’? and Charlie briefly related the 
story of the sale. 

‘*Well, that does beat all!’’ said Mr. Kendall. 
**Glad of it! Glad of it!’’ 

“‘Of course you were not aware of the value 
of the book, and we will give you the money —’’ 

“‘Give me the money? What an idea! I 
gave that book, didn’t I? I hope that you 
never heard that I wanted what wasn’t my 
own. You are welcome to whatever the book 
fetched, and I wish it was more. Huddup, 
Kate!’’ and the old man drove away. 

The commencement proved to be a great 
success. The music furnished by the class 
was as pleasing to the friends in attendance as 
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that from an orchestra, and the graduates were 
pleasant to look upon in their simple attire. 

According to the local paper, ‘‘all the parts 
were exceptionally well rendered,’’ but the 
class history, by Jennie Martin, made the 
greatest impression. After the usual statistics 
and mild jokes, intelligible only to her class- 
mates, Jennie closed as follows: 

‘* Early in our last term we decided to abandon 
all attempts to surprise this audience with an 
array of purple and fine linen, and to devote 
our energies to a better purpose. And so, with 
the aid of many friends, we are able to make 
to our beloved alma mater a parting gift, 
which we hope will be of permanent value.’’ 

At this point two of the boys, who had care- 
fully rehearsed the part, removed some tall 
ferns from the middle of the stage, and disclosed 
an imposing pile of books. 

The speaker continued : 

‘*In honor of a citizen of the town from whom 
we received a contribution amounting to one 
hundred dollars, I am commissioned to present 
to the school this collection of books, under the 
name of the Kendall Library.” 

During the applause that followed many 
eyes were turned toward the man who had 
been thus publicly honored. For the second 
time during the afternoon the faintest possible 
smile lighted up his grim features. The first 
time was while Annie Kendall was speaking 
her part from the stage. 

“Well, young lady,’’ said Doctor Campbell, 
after the exercises were over, extending his 
hand in congratulation to Lottie Andrews, 
“this is the smartest class that ever graduated 
in Lakeland. It seems you’ve made a philan- 
thropist out of old Mr. Kendall.’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ responded Lottie. ‘‘Mr. Kendall 
made philanthropists of us.” 








‘gape U RNING round at the snorting noises, 
ES we saw an immense sea-lion bull sitting 
erect upon the big boulder behind us. In 
an instant our guns were cocked and brought 
up to our shoulders. But as the bull remained 
motionless, I whispered to Castro: 

‘*Don’t shoot until he shows fight.’’ 

‘*Why, he’s almost blind!’’ replied Castro, 
in a tone of surprise. ‘‘One eye is entirely 
gone and the other one’s nearly closed.’’ 

“‘Sure enough, so he is!’”’ I exclaimed, as 
much surprised as my companion. ‘‘He’s been 
fighting with the other bulls, who have driven 
him off the rookery. What a horrible sight he 
is! I can’t bear to look at him. We had better 
shoot him to put him out of his misery.’’ 

As we stood deliberating and hesitating to 
fire, Brandt and Pearson suddenly caught sight 
of him from the other side. Dropping every- 
thing, they rushed round toward us in the 
greatest excitement, shouting: . 

‘Look out, sir, look out! There’s a big bull 
right behind you!’’ 

For the moment we lowered our guns, while 
I ordered the men to keep quiet. Their out- 
burst appeared to confirm the alarm and distrust 
with which the sea-lion had been regarding 
us. Notwithstanding his crippled condition, 
he turned away to seek safety in flight. 

A thought of our boat lying directly in his 
path flashed over me. Suppose he should fall 
on it? His immense bulk would crush it as if 
it were an egg-shell. Taking a hurried aim, I 
pulled the trigger of my rifle. Uttering a loud 
bellow of pain, the bull plunged frantically from 
our sight, and then a crash followed. 

Our hearts sank within us as we hurried 
round to the other side of the boulder. There 
we found our worst fears confirmed. The great 
creature had fallen across the middle of the 
boat, and broken it completely in two. In his 
final flounderings, for my bullet had given him 
his death-wound, he finished the destruction 
by smashing both ends of the boat in fragments. 

As an immediate, effectual quietus, we 
emptied our guns into him at close range. 
But the mischief had been done, and not a whole 
timber or plank was left of our boat. 

We stood by, silent and dejected, ruefully 
gazing at the havoc. Now our only means of 
escape by way of the cave was cut off. Darkness 
was approaching, and the thick mist cloud 
hanging over the crater seemed to hasten and 
intensify the deepening gloom. We must of 
necessity pass the night in the crater. In the 
morning we must attempt to scale the cliffs. 
Until then we must make ourselves as comfort- 
able as the sea-lions would permit. 

Meanwhile the sea-lions had been gradually 
quieting down. They had not attempted to 
follow us on shore or to land near us. But 
upon other parts of the beach they were crawling 
up and resuming their places on the rookery. 

We established our camp for the night in a 
small, clear space close up under the cliff. 
The surrounding boulders formed a natural 
barricade, giving refuge from the sea-lions. 
Then we brought up the boat-sail, water- 
beaker and other articles that had escaped the 
general wreck. 

Among them was a bag of provisions, which 








PART TWO. 


was provided for just such an emergency as this, 
and always kept in the boat. It contained hard- 
bread, coffee, condensed milk, sugar, and a few 
tins of cooked corned beef. We also brought 
up the shattered fragments of the boat, to use 
for fuel during the night. 

Brandt undertook to cook for the party, started 
a fire and soon made a pot of hot coffee. Then 
drawing upon the other supplies, we made a 
hearty meal. 

The combination of odors from the rookery 
and from dead birds and broken eggs was 
extremely disagreeable. Castro’s advice seemed 
appropriate: ‘‘Shut your noses as well as your 
eyes, and you will never know the difference.’’ 

Beyond the narrow limits of the glare from 
our little fire it was soon pitch-dark, and the 
air was thick and damp with mist. As the 
sea-lions still kept at a distance, we decided it 
was unnecessary to build any defense against 
them. Lighting our pipes, we had disposed 
ourselves in comfortable attitudes close to the 
fire, when a dark object from overhead shot into 
the fire, scattering the embers and leaving us 
in almost total darkness. 

Taken unawares by this, we started up ina 
panic. To add to our alarm, the object was 
floundering round so violently that we had 
trouble to keep out of its way. Altogether we 
were badly scared until Pearson solved the 
mystery. In moving about he happened to step 
on the intruder, and finding that no harm came 
to him, he held it securely under his foot. 

For a few moments there was a prodigious 
fluttering, and then we heard his voice in con- 
temptuous accents : 

“There’s nothing to be scared about! It’s 
only a bird!’’ 

Sure enough, when the excitement had sub- 
sided we found that the enemy was nothing 
but a stupid guillemot. Dislodged from its 
perch, perhaps crowded off by its companions, 
and dazzled by the flames, it had plunged blindly 
into the fire. As a precaution against further 
intruders, we rebuilt the fire between two boul- 
ders, and stretched the sail over it as a screen. 

After a while, noticing that my companions 
were tired and drowsy, I said to them: 

‘‘Wrap up in your oilskins and try to get a 
little rest. I don’t feel sleepy, so I’ll take the 
first watch. If I get sleepy I’ll call one of 
you. It’s likely that the only duty required 
will be to keep the fire going.’’ 

They were soon stretched out on the damp 
sand, close to the fire, with the boat cushions 
for pillows, sleeping away their cares. I was 
too anxious to think of closing my eyes. 

Although the summer nights are very short 
in this high latitude, I do not believe that I 
ever passed one that seemed longer. After a 
time the silence became almost unbearable. 
The knowledge that a single shot or any loud 
noise upon my part would instantly rouse the 
hordes of slumbering sea-lions to loud-mouthed 
activity seemed to heighten the tension upon 
my already overwrought nerves. 

Occasionally I was startled by a short, 
smothered growl or yelp from some beast of 
the rookery, or the shrill squawk of a bird. 
Or an egg from the cliff above would crash 
upon the rocks, sending a malodorous shower 





unpleasantly near me. Time 
and again I seized my rifle, and 
peering over the boulders into 
the blackness beyond, longed 
for the sight of an intruding 
sea-lion. It would have been 
a relief to have engaged with 
any number of them. 

My companions slept the live- 
long night. 1 do not remember 
that one of them even stirred. 
By three o’clock it was light 
enough to see distinctly all 
round the crater. Then I 
called the sleepers, and after 
breakfast we started upon the 
work laid out for us. 

To reach the cliffs in the 
vicinity of the cascade we must 
follow the bend of the beach 
for upward of a hundred yards. 
But the beach, as well as the boulders in the 
rear, was covered with sea-lions. We might 
possibly avoid coming into contact with them 
by keeping close to the base of the cliffs, but 
we felt that it would be too arduous an under- 
taking to climb such a long distance over the 
slippery rocks. We needed to reserve our 
strength for the final task of surmounting the 
cliffs. 

So we decided to take the beach route, 
relying upon the firearms to drive the sea- 
lions before us. We were in light marching 
order, carrying only the guns and ammuni- 
tion and the rope boat-painter, which was 
likely to be useful in climbing. Everything 
else was left behind, secreted under a large 
rock. 

As we started for the beach Castro and 
Pearson fired a volley from the shotguns, 
while we all shouted loudly, hoping to stam- 
pede the sea-lions. 

The noise, echoing from side to side of the 
crater, did start them, but their movement 
was not so general as upon the previous day. 
A number of the largest bulls doggedly kept 
their positions, as if determined to resist at 
all hazards. 

Advancing and keeping up a continuous 
shouting, we came face to face with the 
nearest bull. His massive, tawny neck was 
swollen to an immense size, while his eyes 
seemed to gleam with fury. But at the last 
moment, just as I was about to try my rifle 
upon him, his courage failed, and he hastily 
retreated to the water. Several of the nearest 
bulls followed his example, their movements 
hastened by charges from the shotguns. 

Again pressing forward, we avoided several 
of the fiercest bulls by keeping close to the 
edge of the water. In so doing we had to 
pick our steps carefully through hundreds of 
the little, glossy, dark-brown pups. They 
were too young and helpless to swim or to 
take much interest in our movements. 

Keeping up a constant fusillade, we suc- 
ceeded for a time in clearing a path before us 
without resorting to actual conflict. At last 
we reached the stream flowing from the cas- 
cade to the basin. Here we found the road 
barred by three old patriarchs, who appeared 
resolved to oppose us. Side by side, swing- 
ing their heads to and fro in a curious manner, 
they slowly advanced. 

Seeing that a fight was inevitable, I opened 
hostilities by firing at the bull on my left, 
hoping to disable him, and thus lessen the 
chances against us at the outset. But my aim 
was too hurried. The bullet merely plowed 
a slight furrow in his neck, on the side next 
to the middle bull. 

With a roar of pain the wounded bull 
instantly threw himself upon his comrade, 
snapping savagely at his head and neck. The 
second bull, taken at a disadvantage, but in 
nowise dismayed, passed the compliment 
along by falling upon the remaining one. 

All three then engaged in a rough-and- 
tumble fight, and the indiscriminate 
manner in which they gashed and tore 
each other’s skin and flesh was fearful ~ 
to behold. 

A feeling of much relief came over us 
at this fortunate turn of affairs. As we 
stood for a few moments, intensely inter- 
ested in the fight, Castro suggested to me: 

“‘Now’s your time, sir! Give it to ’em 
before they discover their mistake and 
come at us again.’’ 

Castro was right. Reluctant as I was 
to kill the creatures, it was necessary to 
rid ourselves of such dangerous enemies. 
Self-preservation demanded it. 

Without further hesitation I stepped up 
near them, and began firing as they 
squirmed and tumbled about in a con- 
fused, tangled heap. Soon the three 
great brutes lay stretched out, powerless 
for further harm. 

Heartily sick of this slaughter, I turned 
away, saying, ‘‘Come on, boys. Let’s 
look for a place to climb out of here.’’ 

We decided that the cliff on the left of 
the waterfall presented the best facilities 
for climbing. It was nearly perpendicu- 
lar, but its face appeared to be broken by 
numerous small crevices and _ projections, 
capable of affording good hand and foot holds, 
within easy reaching distance of one another. 
Pearson volunteered to make the attempt to 
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seale the rocks, and went about it 
with all the confidence of assured 
success. 

First we unlaid the strands of 
the boat-painter, and tying the 
ends together, made a line more 
than long enough to reach to the 
top of the waterfall. It was knotted 
at short intervals to afford secure 
grasps for the hands. Making a 
large loop in one end, Pearson 
threw it over his shoulder, and 
was then ready to start. 

But he met a difficulty at the 
beginning. The cliff inclined out- 
ward for the first ten feet, and its 
surface was so slippery that he 
could make no headway. We over- 
came this difficulty by heaping up 
the smaller rocks, of which there 
was a profusion scattered about us. 
Then standing on the pile, we raised Pear- 
son up until he secured a firm hold above 
the slope. 

After this it was comparatively plain 
sailing, and he progressed quite rapidly 
until his head was on a level with the 
top. Then we saw him reach over and 
grope about carefully with one hand, while 
maintaining a precarious grasp with the 
other. 

He shouted to us, but his voice was 
drowned in the roar of the falling waters. 
We watched him anxiously, for a single 
false move might dash him to the rocks 
below. Finally he pushed the loop of the 
line up over the edge, and after several 
attempts it seemed to catch upon something. 
Gradually testing the line until it bore his 
entire weight, he slowly drew himself up 
over the top of the cliff, 

The next moment he was standing erect, 
looking down at us and waving his hand. 
We responded with joyful shouts, for a 
great load had been lifted from our hearts. 
Our escape from the crater was now only a 
question of a very short time. 

Brandt easily ascended next, grasping 
the line with his hands, and assisted over 
the top by Pearson. Then came Castro’s 
turn, and after sending the guns up, I[ 
followed. 

It took us two long, weary hours to finish 
the climb, by way of the gorge, to the 
summit; but when we got there, footsore 
and painfully bruised, we found the sun 
shining brightly and the fog slowly rolling 
away before a gentle breeze from the land. 
Our vessel was plainly visible, still lying 
at anchor where we had left her. 

Descending a long slope to the shore, we 
were met by one of our boats, and in a few 
minutes reached the ship safe, but sadly 
dilapidated. 

I have never visited the old crater since, 
but Castro has written me that he landed 
there one day last summer, shortly after the 
eruption of the voleano on Chuginadak, one 
of the adjacent islands of the Four Moun- 
tains. The outbreak was attended by earth- 
quake shocks, which were felt throughout 
the entire Aleutian chain. 

The front of the outside cliff had fallen 
down, completely abolishing the entrance. 
Looking down into the crater from the 
summit, Castro found that the surrounding 
walls had tumbled in, almost covering the 
entire basin. Whether the sea-lions made 
their escape beforehand or perished in the 
ruins is a matter of conjecture. It is certain 
that Castro found no traces of them any- 
where in the vicinity. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


aurus Jokai, the Hungarian novelist and 
patriot who died recently, edited two 
papers at once, and at the same time belonged 
to the Chamber of Deputies. Between whiles, 
during his fifty years of activity, he wrote three 
hundred volumes, including a dozen master- 
pieces of fiction. 


‘‘Dice,’’ wrote the schoolboy, ‘‘is a nice vege- 
table to put in soup and to throw at 
weddings.’’ Americans have realized its virtues, 
for since 1900 the number of pounds consumed 
by the average citizen has jumped from three to 
tive. Anybody who has tried to boil rice knows 
that five pounds will make a good deal of food. 
Ww rope has been considered a modern in- 
vention, but recent excavation at Pompeii 
has unearthed a piece of wire rope an inch 
in diameter and about fifteen feet long. The 
rope is made of strands, each containing fifteen 
wires twisted together, and the strands are 
twisted upon one another exactly as in modern 
eordage. 2 
6 hen I am going anywhere I don’t wait 
for a star; I hitch my cart to anything 
going my way,’’ was the explanation which 
a Chicago reformer once gave for accepting 
appointment as civil service commissioner under 
a mayor who believed in the spoils system. 
This is a pretty good rule for reformers in other 
parts of the country to follow. 
| Thy Seema in the agricultural school at 
Copenhagen have been studying the effects 
of anesthetics upon plants, and have discovered 
that ether and chloroform, properly adminis- 
tered, will hasten the development of buds and 
blossoms on flowering shrubs. Now if they 
could only discover an opiate that would put 
the weeds to sleep and make them forget to 
grow how happy the farmers would be! 


= one has pointed out in a ‘‘ society 
column’’ that the woman of to-day needs, 
to dress properly, three times as much money 
as her grandmother, who in 1850 dressed well 
on two hundred dollars a year. This leaves 
out of consideration the great majority of 
neatly and prettily dressed women—our wives, 
sisters and mothers, who have but a few dollars 
to spend for clothes. They make their own 
garments, and with skilful fingers and good taste 
supply for themselves that for which dress- 
makers would charge many hundred dollars. 
hat the Germans know as Studienreisen, 
or study journeys, occupy a high place 
in Emperor William’s mind. He has ‘always 
encouraged his subjects, especially men of 
affairs, to take such journeys, with a view 
to learning whatever other countries have to 
teach. In keeping with this idea, he has deter- 
mined to send Herr Theodor Moeller, the 
German minister of commerce, to St. Louis for 
an extended stay, during which he will study 
American machinery and inquire into American 
methods, with a view to introducing in Ger- 
many whatever may seem desirable. 
wo cases of impudence by telephone girls 
have lately been noticed in the newspapers. 
They deserve publicity as an illustration of 
different ways of treating the same offense. 
One girl was impertinent to the mayor of an 
American city. She was talking ‘‘over the 
line,’’ and did not know who he was. He had 
her discharged. ‘ The other girl, also in igno- 
rance of the identity of her interlocutor, gave 
a sharp answer to President Loubet of France. 
He summoned her to his office, talked to her 
kindly and sensibly, and sent her back to her 
work. One cannot help feeling that the French 
president showed to better advantage than the 
American mayor. ee 
Guew Depew believes that the world moves. 
At a dinner in celebration of the seventieth 
anniversary of his birth he said, ‘‘When I 
began the study of law, bigotry prevailed all 
over the country on all controversial questions. 
Religious sects were more engrossed in fighting 
each other than the common enemy. There 
was an almost frantic fear lest science and 
research should impair the Bible, and scientists 
were denounced as infidels. Not to drink was 
singular, and not to accept a treat or to treat 
in return a breach of good manners. Now the 

















Bible student hails science and criticism as but- 
tresses of the sacred book, and there is happy 
and hopeful unity among the churches. The 
progress of temperance has brought incalculable 
blessings to the home, society and citizenship.’’ 
F wal two centuries the official odium that has 

attached to the name of Francis Rakoczy 
is to be removed. Rakoezy led a revolt against 
the House of Hapsburg early in the eighteenth 
century, and declared the independence of 
Hungary. He refused to submit when defeated, 
was denounced as a traitor, and it was made 
an offense for any loyal citizen to communicate 
with him. A musician of his time composed 
and named in his honor a stirring march that 
has roused the Hungarians on various occasions 
since, as the ‘‘ Marseillaise’’ has fired the French. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary 
recently decided that the time had come for 
recognizing the spirit of patriotism which in- 
spired Rakoezy, and has ordered that his bones 
be removed from Constantinople, where they 
were recently discovered, and be buried in 
Hungarian soil in a manner worthy of so 
illustrious a national figure. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Youths should the fields affect, heat their rough steeds, 
Their hardened nerves to fit for better deeds. 
Thomas Campion (circa 1607). 
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AGE OF POLITICAL PARTIES. 

ifty years ago this summer the Republican 

party was born. Authorities differ as to 

the exact date and place of the birth, 
doubtless because the union of antislavery 
people was progressing independently in various 
parts of the country at the same time. 

The Democratic party, with some changes in 
the name, dates from 1792, Then it was known 
as the Republican party, and opposed the 
Federalists under the lead of Hamilton. In 
1793 it assumed the name ‘‘ Democratic-Repub- 
lican,’’ by which it is still designated in the 
platforms of Tammany in New York. The 
party divided in 1828, and the opponents of 
General Jackson gradually formed themselves 
into a new organization, under the name of 
National Republicans. The party in power 
ultimately dropped the word Republican, and 
became simply the Democratic party, a name 
which it has ever since retained. 

When the slavery issue cut across all party 
lines and a new party was formed in 1854, the 
name Republican was selected, it is said, in 
the hope that it would appeal to the antislavery 
members of the old Democratic-Republican and 
National Republican parties. 

The Whigs did not appear in a national elec- 
tion until 1836. The party was crushed and dis- 
persed by its defeat in 1852, and was succeeded 
by the American, or Know-Nothing, party. The 
Abolitionists and Free-soilers, under various 
names, organized and nominated candidates for 
President between 1839 and 1856, when the 
new Republican party entered the field with 
John C. Frémont as its ‘‘standard-bearer.’’ 

Since 1856 ten or fifteen new parties have 
arisen, lived a while and died. None of them 
save the Prohibitionist party has survived more 
than three presidential elections. In 1900 eight 
parties strove for the presidency. Six of them 
failed to -win a single electoral vote. Indeed, 
since Lincoln’s second election the People’s, 
better known as the Populist party, is the 
only ‘‘third party’? which has succeeded in 
choosing any electors. 


VACATION WORK. 


“ hen I was fifteen years old,”’ says a 
man of middle age, ‘‘I never refused 
the chance to earn a quarter by 

mowing some one’s lawn or spading a garden 

or wheeling away a load of ashes; but if you 
try to hire a boy to do those things now, the 
chances are that he will laugh at you.’’ 

The generalization implied in this remark is 
perhaps not quite untrue, bat it does not tell 
the whole truth. The registrars of universities 
and colleges now collect facts relating to the 
means and the expenditures of students that 
were formerly not available. Their investiga- 
tions show that the number of boys who “work 
their way’’ through college is increasing, and 
that the field of their activities is broadening. 

There are two reasons for this: First, the 
number of young men who enter college, in 
proportion to the total population, is steadily 
growing; and second, the life in college is 
more complicated and expensive. It used to be 
the general opinion that only the sons of the 
wealthy, or at least of the well-to-do, could go 
to college. Now we are getting nearer to the 
sounder and more democratic view that any 
young man who has the right stuff in him can 
compass an education at any university in the 
country. 

The officers of the colleges have done an 
excellent work in establishing bureaus of em- 
ployment, or of information, for the benefit 
of self-supporting students. Through their 
efforts the field has been extended and special 
employments have been made more lucrative. 

To a great many hundred young men—and 
young women, too—the long summer vacation 





just coming on will be only a period of hard 
work; but if it be different work from that of 
the rest of the year it will do no physical harm. 
Those who spend the summer in this way may 
be sure that they have the approval and good 
wishes of every right-minded man, and that 
they will take back to college something which 
their less fortunate classmates will miss. 
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WISHES. 


But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
Hartley Coleridge. 
® © 


A QUIET FOURTH OF JULY. 


n a certain village the Fourth of July had 

become a terror to women and to the sick 

and sensitive. The ringing of bells, the 
firing of cannon, the discharge of firecrackers, 
the explosion of torpedoes and the use of the 
fatal toy pistol had increased from year to year, 
until a year or two ago the din, the lawless- 
ness and the discomfort became intolerable. A 
certain wise woman resolved to make an effort 
to change the fashion. 

During the last week of June placards were 
posted about the town, announcing that Miss 
Rebecca Dow would give an ice-cream festival 
on July Fourth from four o’clock in the after- 
noon till ten. All residents of the town were 
cordially invited. Ice-cream and lemonade 
would be served on the piazza of Miss Dow’s 
house. ‘Tickets admitting;to the festival would 
be distributed at the post-office on and after 
July ist. The tickets would not be transferable, 
as each would contain the name of the applicant. 

On the morning of July 1st a long line of 
young and old were waiting at the office for 
the offered tickets. They read like this: 

**Admit Thomas Brown to Fourth of July 
Ice-Cream Festival. The presentation of this 
ticket is to certify that the said Thomas Brown 
has taken no part in the so-called ‘Fourth of 
July Celebration’ by means of bell-ringing, 
the firing of cannon, pistols, guns, torpedoes or 
crackers, or by any form of noise, usual or 
unusual.’’ 

Miss Dow’s Fourth of July festival was a 
quiet one, as compared with the pandemonium 
of previous years, but the whole village was 
there. There was good eating and drinking, 
accompanied by good music and good cheer. 
The two patriotic speeches were spirited though 
short, and they both ended with ‘‘Three cheers 
for Miss Dow and her new Fourth of July!’’ 


WHAT CONGRESS DID. 


hether any other of its acts are remem- 

bered or not, the Fifty-eighth Congress 

will be known as the one which kept 
faith with Cuba by passing the reciprocity act, 
and which perfected the arrangements, by 
treaty and appropriation, for American control 
of the Panama Canal. 

The other acts of the recent session become 
insignificant by comparison, whereas they might 
otherwise have been regarded as of considerable 
importance. Take the matter of Chinese exclu- 
sion, for instance. China announced that it 
would not renew the treaty prohibiting the 
immigration of Chinese laborers, which expires 
in December of this year. It became necessary 
for Congress to remove any doubt which might 
exist as to the effect of existing laws, and 
accordingly it was provided in a clause of an 
appropriation bill that the Chinese immigration 
laws should remain in force. 

Considerable attention was given to the sub- 
ject of shipping. All government supplies 
passing between the- United States and the 
Philippines are to be sent in ships flying the 
American flag; after June, 1906, all merchan- 
dise traffic between the islands and American 
ports must be carried on in American vessels ; 
and a commission was created to determine the 
best method of developing the merchant marine. 

The growth of the business of government 
has made it necessary to find more room for 
the accommodation of public officers. The 
Senate, as well as the House, is to have an 
office building, and a joint committee of Congress 
was appointed to recommend plans for the en- 
largement of the Capitol itself. 

Of course there were many things which 
Congress did not do,—there always are,—but 
the things which it did were of unusual impor- 
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SIEGES. 


‘and they came and sat down before the 
A city,”’ is the way in which old writers 
referred to that simplest and most 
ancient form of warfare in which one combatant 
penned his adversary within a wall and waited 
for thirst or starvation to force a surrender. 
The siege is so old a part of the art of war 
that it is almost instinctive. Man may, indeed, 
have learned it from the lower animals, for any 
New England town can still produce a dog 
whose chief joy in life is to lay siege to a 
woodchuck’s hole, and when the prisoner grows 
unwary and makes a sally, to cut off his retreat 
and capture him by assault. 
Nearly every considerable war has had its 
notable sieges, some of which have given birth 
to great literature and great pictures. To the 





siege of Troy we owe the Iliad and the Afneid, 
and to the relief of Lucknow that story which 
will always stir Scottish hearts, of the girl 
whose keen ears first caught the notes of the 
bagpipes. 

During the siege of Paris the usual sufferings 
of beleaguerment were aggravated by divisions 
and insubordination among the defenders. The 
tortures of famine, which drove men to fish for 
starving rats in the sewers, were followed by 
the greater horror of the Commune. The 
defenders of the city greatly outnumbered the 
besiegers; yet the city fell in four and a half 
months. 

Plevna and Vicksburg will be remembered, 
the one for the enormous loss of life sustained 
in successive assaults and sallies,—ninety-five 
thousand in all,—and the other not only for the 
cost in life, but for the extensive mining and 
countermining and the large number of prison- 
ers taken. 

Modern methods of warfare tend to shorten 
the duration of sieges. The advantage, in the 
long run, is always with the assailant, and his 
ability to bring up great guns has cut off any 
possibility of esuch a siege as that of Ashdod, 
which, according to Herodotus, lasted twenty- 
nine years. Sar 


AN HONORABLE SACRIFICE. 


*¢7t has pleased the American people in their 
| wisdom to confer upon me the most insig- 
nificant office in their gift,’? was in sub- 
stance the remark of John Adams, the first 
Vice-President. The fact that five occupants 
of the office have, within the last sixty years, 
been suddenly summoned to the presidency, is 
proof that it is not insignificant, although the 
duties it imposes are not highly important. 

The vice-presidency obviously calls for a 
man of presidential size; yet as presiding officer 
in the Senate the V ice- President has little power 
compared with that of Speakers of the House. 
He does not appoint the committees or determine 
the order of business. He has no vote, save 
when there is a tie, and that rarely occurs. 

It is not customary to reélect a Vice-President, 
nor is the office a stepping-stone to the higher 
place, unless that has been vacated by death. 
Few ambitious men of presidential proportions 
are eager for an office which ordinarily closes 
the career of a public man. Moreover, the 
practice of selecting candidates for the vice- 
presidency rather with a view to carrying a 
doubtful state or to placate the wing of the party 
defeated in the contest for the presidential 
nomination has cheapened the office. 

It is a pity that it isso. The office ought to 
be restored to its ancient place of honor. Parties 
should select for it no one not worthy of the 
highest office. It is true that any man promi- 
nent enough to be thought of in connection 
with the presidency would make a sacrifice in 
accepting it, but it has been thought a sweet 
and fitting thing even to die for one’s country. 
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orfirio Diaz will have been President of Mexico 
twenty-eight years on November 30th. And 
everybody expects him to be elected for another 
term. During all his long period of public service 
he has been working to establish a stable govern- 
ment, and to train his countrymen in the arts of 
self-rule. The task has been difficult, for in his 
youth revolutions were as common in Mexico as 
they now are in the petty republics farther south. 
Whenever he has spoken of retiring there has 
arisen such a bitter dispute among the aspirants 
for his place that he has each time concluded his 
work was not yet done. It is evident that he still 
thinks it would not take much to stir up trouble, 
for at his suggestion the constitution has recently 
been amended, extending the president’s term to 
six years, and providing for a vice-president. 
Now he can select as candidate for the second 
place a man after his own heart, and train him to 
the duties of the presidency, so that whatever may 
happen to him—he is nearly seventy-four years 
old and in feeble health—a peaceable future for 
his country will be assured for six years more. 
p= statements as to the progress made in 
checking the ravages of consumption are 
always interesting, but it is much better to have 
specific statistical information upon the subject. 
Vital statistics have been taken in Massachusetts 
since 1842. In all the years before 1857 the annual 
death-rate from consumption was nearly or quite 
four thousand to a million inhabitants. The rate 
has declined almost steadily ever since. It was 
about thirty-two hundred to a million in 1882, less 
than twenty-five hundred in 1892, and less than 
sixteen hundred in 1902—the lowest point reached 
up to that time. Corresponding figures for England 
show a similar decrease. The system of keeping 
vital statistics has not been general enough to 
make sure that all the states can present as good 
a record of progress as Massachusetts, but all the 
facts that are available are encouraging. 
he name “Manchuria,” to designate the country 
of the Manchus, is not known to the Chinese, 
but was invented by French geographers. The 
Manchus are a tribe of Tartars who gained the 
ascendency in China in the seventeenth century. 
Manchu is Chinese for “pure,” and was applied by 
an ancestor of Shun-che, the first Manchu Emperor 
of China, to his dynasty and his people. The 
Manchus resemble the Chinese only to the eye of 
a stranger, just as we think that all Chinese 
laundrymen look alike. To themselves the Man- 
chus are distinct from Chinamen in appearance, 
as in race, and one who knows Eastern races easily 
distinguishes them. Most of them are short and 





good-looking, with brown and ruddy skins. Their 
hazel eyes are so little oblique that compared 
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with Chinamen they might easily pass muster as 
Caueasians. Manchuria is less civilized than China, 
and the manufactures are backward. Cotton cloth, 
the chief material of dress, is imported from China. 
The Manchus have good dyeing establishments, 


make fine furniture, and are good carpenters and 
tanners. 
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HELPING POLLY. 


AK the door closed behind Polly Tom looked 
across at his mother. 

“How long has this been going on?” he asked. 
“She used to be the jolliest little youngster in the 
world.” 

Polly’s mother shook her head at him, although 
her eyes were troubled. 

“Don’t be severe on her, Tom. Polly’s growing 
up, and sometimes a girl takes growing up rather 
hard. Just now her sense of proportion is a little 
out of focus and small troubles loom large, but 
she'll find herself presently, and it will all come 
right.” 

“I should hope so,” Tom replied, fervently. 
Upon second thoughts he decided to say nothing 
to his mother of the plan he had half-resolved 
upon, but wait his opportunity with Polly. It 
came in a few days, when Polly came from school 
tearful and indignant over her French mark. 

“Itisn’t fair!’ she declared. “Margaret Judson 
didn’t do a bit better work than I, yet Margaret 
had ninety-six and I only ninety-three. Ido think 
I have the hardest times!” she wailed. 

“Yes,” Tom agreed, “I think you do.” 

Polly looked at him in surprise. Tom’s attitude 
since he came home had not been sympathetic— 
that was one of her grievances. 

Tom pulled a note-book from his pocket and 
began to read: 

“ Monday was a horrid dull day, and your hair 
wouldn’t stay in curl and everything went wrong— 
as things always do on rainy days. Tuesday you 
went down-town, and couldn’t find any silk like 
Lena Andrews’s, and had to get a homely old 
thing that you never would like. Wednesday you 
discovered that nobody ever did understand you, 
anyway. Thursday evening at Miss Jacob’s, Miss 
Jacob acted ‘queer,’ and you wished you hadn’t 


gone. Friday Bridget let the cream custard 
curdle when she knew it was your favorite 
dessert! Saturday —” 


But Polly interrupted. “O Tom, don’t! I didn’t 
know I —” and then, a deluge impending, she 
rushed tumultuously from the room. 

“Q Tom!” the mother remonstrated, her own 
eyes full of tears. 


“Don’t you worry,” Tom answered. “I know 


Polly. She’s grit, and she’ll come through all 
right. I’m just helping her grow up.” 
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THE DOCTOR’S ORDERS. 


arbara Sands and Grace Irving were such 

close comrades that it became a subject of 
remark when they were taken ill with the fever 
that was prevalent in the town. As both came 
near to death, gossips predicted that the lives of 
the friends would go out together, but the gloomy 
prophecies were not justified, for in each case the 
crisis was safely passed. 

Barbara had never learned to obey, and when 
the physician bade her not to lift herself in bed, 
rebellion took possession of her heart. 

“I’m quite strong enough,” she told the nurse, 
“to sit up and take my broth, and I’m going to! 
Doctor is so fussy! I'll warrant that Grace is 
sitting up by this time! No orders would keep 
her abed.” 

“I don’t suppose it would hurt Doctor Robison 
if you should sit up a while,” remarked the nurse, 
pointedly. 

Barbara was quick to see the force of the 
sareasm, and she was a girl of common sense. 

“Well,” with a relinquishing sigh, “I suppose 
you two are right. Let me have my drinking-tube, 
please!” 

She made no further attempt to go against 
orders, and strength came rapidly. Meantime she 
made numerous inquiries concerning her friend, 
Grace; and, gaining no satisfaction from others, 
she questioned the doctor. He hesitated, but 
finally concluded that truth was best. The news 
was a shock upon which she had not counted. 

Her comrade had been considered out of danger, 
but had disobeyed orders, raised herself in bed 
when the nurse was not watching, and had dropped 
back—dying. The penalty of her disobedience 
had been her life. 

A wise physician always works for the best 
good of his patients, and they who will not heed 
his counsel proclaim only their ignorance and 
their folly. 
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THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 


he schoolhouse of fifty years ago is surrounded 
4 bya glamour of sentiment. It held a varied 
life, it was the background for numerous diverse 
experiences, and it came to have a sort of a 
personality of its own. The very type is being 
forgotten now, and it is worth preserving. 

The schoolhouse was a one-story wooden build- 
ing with several high windows on three sides of it, 
and with two doors on the fourth side—the one 
next the road. The doors opened into two good- 
sized entries, which served as dressing-rooms for 
the girls and the boys respectively. The walls 
were set thick with hooks, but so high on the wall 
that the smaller children could not reach them. 

From the closet vestibules the children passed 
into the one schoolroom, which was filled with 
desks and benches. One-third of the space, that 
'n the front of the room, was given to the teacher’s 
platform and desk, to the long benches for the 
reciting elass, and to the huge air-tight stove, 
shaped like a barrel, burning logs four feet long, 
und having a large, black smoke-pipe running the 
length of the room, the better to diffuse the heat. 
This simple device was but imperfectly effective, 
and the scholars on the front seats were scorched, 
While from those on the back rows came on cold 
lays a chorus of requests, “Teacher, may I warm 
me?’ Nevertheless, the back rows were coveted, 
and the older boys and girls congregated there on 
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the first morning of a new term, to the envy of the 
younger ones. 

The desks were of the simplest description, and 
the whole room was bare and repelling to the last 
degree. There was no tradition against the hberal 
use of the jack-knife, and bench, desk and window- 
sill were deep cut with initials) No teacher ever 
protested against such defacement. 

The sun shone in hot and unhindered in the 
early summer, and the wind howled about the 
loosely fitting doors and windows in the winter. 
The seats were hard and narrow, and too low for 
the tall children and too high for the short ones. 
There was not an adornment or even a refinement 
about the room. 

Yet hundreds of thousands of men and women 
remember to-<lay such an ugly and forbidding 
schoolroom as a veritable shrine. There, under 
the guidance of some earnest teacher, was kindled 
an enthusiasm for learning, a taste for good read- 
ing, a genuine patriotism, and a devotion to high 
standards of living. In these severe conditions 
it was demonstrated thousands of times that 
education is not a matter of surroundings or of 
forms, but, to use the noble words of Edward 
Thring, “the passing on of life, through the living, 
to the living.” 
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“THE LINE IS BUSY.” 


e advent of the telephone into the rural dis- 

tricts might have been expected to introduce 
an element of freshness and variety into the 
monotony of farm life. But some of the uses to 
which this instrument has been adapted by ingen- 
ious farm women surely go beyond the pleasantest 
anticipations of its inventor. 


In many of the counties of the middle West 
the teleph has b so popular that there is 
one in almost every farmhouse. Many incidents 
attest the adaptability of the instrument to the 
varied needs of country life. One old lady of well- 
known sociability was found by a chance caller 
sitting pleasantly at her knitting, and — 
what at first appeared to be some curious head- 
rear, but what, on a closer view, was seen to be 

e telephone receiver fixed to her head by an old 
hatband. All the telephone subscribers on the 
road were on a single line, and the old lady’s ear 
was “hitched” to all the private news of the 
countryside. 

In another instance a young mother, finding it 
necessary to go to a neighboring farm on house- 
hold business, took down the receiver and laid it 
near her sleeping infant, and requested “Central” 
Pata me up at Mrs. Hall’s if you hear the 

aby cry.” 

A physician, making a country call, found himself 
in want of something he had left in town. He 
went to the farmer’s telephone to request that it 
be sent to him. As he did so the unmistakable 
click of receiver hooks could be heard all along 
the line. In closing his conversation the doctor 





said : 
“Now you may all hang up your receivers.” 
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FAMINE IN INDIA. 


amines in India are not due altogether to failure 

of the crop in the famine regions. The country 

is inhabited by a race of agriculturists who seem 

to be unable to save anything, writes the Rev. J. 

E. Scott in his book, ‘‘In Famine Land.” Frugality 

and thrift are to them almost unknown. They 

have no power to plan for the future. If natureis 

propitious, they get a living; if the crop fails, they 
fail with it. 


In Rajputana, at the time of famine, grain poured 
in from the Northwest Provinces and elsewhere in 
such quantities that railway companies and the 
merchants realized large profits, and wheat was 
on sale at a reasonable price; but as the poor 
peasant has no money, he must starve to death 
with food at his door. 

At many of the railway-stations Mr. Scott saw 
thousands of fat pigeons gorging themselves with 
grain from the loaded wagons on the siding, while 
apathetic native officials stood by and saw the 
precious food devoured in the sight of scores of 
miserable, famine-stricken villagers who cried 
aloud for food. So tame had the igeons bécome 
that Mr. Scott had no difficulty in catching one, 
but he was immediately warned by a policeman 
that there was no “order” to molest them. The 
pigeons would have furnished food enough to keep 
a whole village from starving to death; but the 
high-caste Hindu would rather die of starvation 
than kill and eat one of them. 
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‘**SPEAK FOR YOURSELF.” 


amps Leicester of Holkham, nearly a hundred 
years ago, was a widower, and in the latter 
part of his life nearly blind. He enjoyed an inti- 
mate friendship with his neighbor, Lord Albemarle, 
and had, in his own mind, selected Lady Anne, 
one of Lord Albemarle’s daughters, as the future 
wife of his nephew and the mistress of Holkham. 


One day Lady Anne came alone to join his 
morning ride, and Lord Leicester seized the 
opportunity of asking her: 

“Anne, my dear, how should you like to be 
mistress of Holkham?” 
“There is — I should like better,” answered 
Lady Anne, dra ng herself up in her saddle. 

- hen I shall send my nephew William to court 
you.’ 


Lady Apne drew herself up still more, and 
tightening her rein, replied calmly but very 


gravely: 

“I shall never be mistress of Holkham on those 
terms.” 

It was then the old gentleman’s turn to rein in 
his horse. He looked his companion hard in the 
face, and asked her, ‘“Why, you don’t mean to say 
you would marty me?” 

“Yes, indeed I would. And there is nothing I 
should wish more.” 

This was a wooin 


that was not “long a-dloing,” 
and it led to a most 


appy marriage. 
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MERE CHARITY. 


odern advertising can cope even with the 

etiquette of courts. M. A. P. tells us that a 
young American woman wished to be presented 
at the court of the King of Saxony. 


The high officials, having inquires into her social 
standing at home, objected. They represented 
to her that the king could scarcely receive the 
daughter of a retail bootmaker. 

The young woman cabled home, and told her 
father the situation. The next morning she 
received his answer : 

“Can’t call it selling. Practically giving them 
away. See advertisement.” 
That solved the difficulty. She was presented 





as the daughter of an eminent philanthropist. 
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ere in the valley town 
Where the west winds, sweeping down, 
Are tamed in their mighty courses, 
Whirling, with seattered forces ; 
Here, where the houses stand, 
Each in its garden trim— 
Where the sweet familiar blooms, 
Lilae and box and rose, 
Send out the old perfumes, 
May after May— 
Here, by the beaten way, 
A strong old pine-tree grows, 
Child of a barren land, 
Sturdy and tall and grim, 
And gaunt of limb. 
Summer and winter and spring, 
Through all their varied range, 
To its level boughs can bring 
No dream of change. 
And I hear as I pass along 
That immemorial song, 
Which the forests chant to the sea, 
From great crags, lone and far, 
And the sea cries back again, 
In deep antiphonal strain 
Of solemn jubilee, 
Voicing the bygone ages, 
And the ages yet to be. 


In slow, strong monotone, 
It sounds alone ; 
The hum of the vibrant wings 
Of the soul of things ; 
The boom of the distant chime 
Of greater time ; 
Strange as the voice that dwells 
In caves that the tide draws under, 
Whose awful and endless thunder 
Is echoed in tiniest shells, 
With far, faint sigh,— 
Or flung from the gleaming walls 
Of giant waterfalls,— 
A call—a question— 
A ceaseless cry, 
And its quiet, tender, unending, slow reply. 
O priestly, solemn pine, 
Not all who pass can hear 
That wind-wrought song of thine! 
For life rings loud in the ear, 
And the air is thrilled and stirred 
With flutter of leaf and bird, 
With clamor of toilsome day— 
Now mellow and far away— 
Now swelling, with tramp of feet, 
In the village street. 


But I keep, as my steps go on— 
Stilled to a measured calm— 
The sound of your changeless psalm, 
The verse and the antiphon. 
And it brings the sense to me 
Of great half-spheres of sea, 
And stretches of boundless air, 
To my flying thought spread bare ; 
And of forests old, 
On measureless mountainsides, 
Where wild life flits and hides, 
And the cosmic hymn 
Is murmured in deep recesses, 
With utterance manifold. 
But the word is one! 
Calling from forest and sea, 
Breathed from this stern old tree, 
That stands, amid crowding blooms, alone. 
It is worship and strength to me, 
It is deeper than mystery, 
For the message is ‘‘Patience—patience!” 
The theme is Eternity. 
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“SO’ KEEP.” 


HE judge was not a re- 
ligious man, neither was 
he strictly irreligious. 
His old parents were 
“praying people,” and 
while he had reverence 
for real piety and things 
= sacred, he had personally 
little need, he thought, for religion. Prayer 
was an attitude of mind that he could not 
assume ; an experience in his helpful, prosper- 
ous life that he had never known and could not 
understand. The nearest to real worship he 
ever came was in loving—the divine-human 
affection which he lavished upon his only 
child, a little boy. And the mother, too, had 
a similar feeling about religion. 

The little boy had been all of his third 
summer with his grandparents on the farm. 
The judge had been abroad. The first night 
of his return he carried the little boy up to his 
crib. As they started the child began to say, 
‘*So’ keep! So’ keep, fader, so’ keep!’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked the judge, puzzled and 
laughing. 

**So’ keep! So’ keep! So’ keep, fader !’* 

*“*T don’t understand, my dear. What is ‘so’ 
keep’ ? ” 

“Oh, he means he wants to say his prayers,’’ 
broke in the mother. ‘‘That’s his name for 
‘Now I lay me.’ Grandma taught it to him 
this summer.’’ 

The judge knelt by the tiny white crib, and 
back, like an echo across the years, he heard 
from his own baby’s lips: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


By mere chance, maybe because the words 
ended the first verse, the child had taken ‘‘soul 
to keep’’ for the name of the prayer. 

The words clung to the judge. ‘‘So’ keep! 
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So’ keep, fader!’? repeated themselves over 
and over to him through the day. It was a 
new name for prayer, new and strangely vital. 

***Soul keep,’’’ he mused. ‘‘Does prayer 
mean that? Does it mean anything—more than 
petition, than thanksgiving, more than a mere 
audience with God to make known our néeds? 
Do I need to pray that God may keep my 
soul ?’” 

Again and again the little lips had said, 
‘*So’ keep, fader.’? ‘The words somehow began 
to repeat themselves over at night in a way 
that brought quiet and rest. Throughout the 
day he heard them when they took on form— 
the form of a little white figure kneeling beside 
a little white crib. The judge insensibly began 
to fall back upon the words. They were a kind 
of strength to him. Yet he did not pray. 

But one night the little boy lay breathing 
heavily. A strange, fearful light was on his 
wasted face. It was nearing twelve o’clock, and 
the doctor, watch in one hand and his other on 
the tiny wrist, was silent. The judge was 
silent, too, and the mother. Death walks with 
silent feet. It was silent in the room. Sud- 
denly the city clocks began to strike the hour. 
The doctor bent lower. The child stirred, 
closed his unseeing eyes, then opened them 
again and saw his father. The fearful light 
was gone, and turning with a sigh he mur- 
mured, ‘‘So’ keep, fader !’’ and fell into a quiet 
sleep. 

The doctor’s tense face relaxed. ‘‘He will 
live,” he said. The mother wept, but the 
judge went out and prayed. 
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AN OLD-TIME SAILOR. 


apt. Moses Brown of Newburyport, famous 

as a privateersman during the Revolution 

and later an officer in the regular navy, 
was a man of many adventures and escapes. In 
his biography, recently written by Mr. E. 8. 
Maclay, it is related how Captain Brown once 
“came as near entering Davy Jones’s locker as 
any man ever did and return alive.” 


On the way home from a trip to Antigua he was 
seized with smallpox. It was a bad case; the 
disease made swift progress, and when still several 
days from home he was pronounced dead by the 
ship’s doctor. His pees was sewed up in canvas, 
heavy shot were placed at his feet, and he was 
laid — a board protruding from a_gun-port 
ready to be launched into the sea. The burial 
service was read, and word had been given to ti 
the plank and slide the su ‘sy corpse overboard, 
when the captain thou he saw signs of life. 
He sang out just in time: 

“Belay there, my lads! That man is not dead!” 

Hastily cutting open the canvas shroud, the 
found him alive indeed, and he was nursed bac 

health and restored to his young bride; for 
this little episode diversified the first voyage after 
his honeymoon. 

One would think that_it could scarcely have 
been conducive to Mrs. Brown’s peace of mind 
when her husband set sail again; but she must 
have got used to her men-folk facing the perils of 
the deep, for in due time the sons followed the 
father. One of the hardships of the seafaring life 
in those lively days is indicated when Captain 
Brown on one of his visits home notes in his diary 
that it was the first time he and one of his sailor 
sons had seen each other in seven years, although 
both still had their home together. 

ptain Brown was extremely fond of children, 
and a delightful postscript to a letter written in 
his later years to a daughter-in-law gives evidence 
both of an affectionate disposition and a happy 
audacity in —s 

“My blessing on yr little pratlers tell them 
Granpah hante forgot them.” 
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HOW SHE ESCAPED. 


young girl who was in the Iroquois Theater 
A in Chicago on that fatal December afternoon 
when so many hundred persons, mostly 
women and children, lost their lives, had a 
remarkable escape. She was seated near the 
stage, in one of the front rows, when the fire 
broke out. A fierce burst of flames shot out from 
the stage, high above her head, and swept along 
the ceiling. 


“Everybody went wild,” she says, in speaking of 
it. “I found myself on my feet, in the center of a 
dened crowd. We didn’t know which way 
to go. A great giant of a man, as panic-stricken 
as the rest of us, began to force his way through. 
As he passed me I grabbed his coat and held on 
for dear life, and he pulled me along. I was 
almost down and trampled on once, but I did not 
let go. He fought and tore his way through, drag- 
ging me with him. The flames were roarin 
above us, and I caught ——— of people tha 
were terribly burned. It seemed an age, but at 
last the big man and I reached an exit, and I 
jumped out, or was flung out, and landed in the 


alley. 
“? obeyed my first ——. which was to run to 
my father’s office and let him know I was safe. 
How many of those that had sat near me had been 
burned or crushed to death I do not know, but 
there must have been scores of them. 

“Who the big giant of aman was I don’t know. 
I had never seen him before, and have not seen 
him since, but I should like to thank him for 
saving my life without knowing it—great selfish 
brute though he was.” 
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HOW ESKIMOS CATCH SEAL. 


he Eskimo manner of taking the seal is de- 

scribed by Mr. Tyrrell in his book, “Across 

the Sub-Arctics of Canada.” The author 
says that he has known an Eskimo who was so 
expert at this kind of sport that he was able to 
seize a seal with his teeth. 


When a hunter spies a seal, he notes the direction 
of the wind, then woyeng himself to the leeward 
of the seal, he walks to within a quarter of a mile of 
the seal. Beyond this he begins to crouch, and 
advances only when the seal’s head is down. The 
seal is a wide-awake animal, and has the habit of 
throwing up its head quickly every few seconds to 
guard against danger. When its head is down 
upon the ice its eyes are shut, and it is said that 
in these brief intervals it takes its sleep. 

However this may be, the hunter, by carefully 
bow ge Be seal’s movements, is able without 
much difficulty to get within about two hundred 





yards of it; but at closer quarters he is obliged to 





adopt other tactics He now lies down at full 
length upon the ice, and the real — begins 

1e seal takes the Eskimo. who is able to “talk 
seal’ perfectly, to be one of its kindred, and 
indeed there is a great deal of resemblance 
between the two, for seal and hunter are similarly 
clothed, and the Eskimo. living largely upon the 
flesh and oil of the seal, is similarly odorous. 

As the two lie there upon the ice, a most amusing 
sort of conversation is kept up between them. 
The seal makes a remark and flips his tail. The 
Eskimo replies and makes a corresponding gesture 
with his foot. At the same time he throws himself 
a little forward. The seal soon has something 
further to say, and again flips his tail. The 
Eskimo replies as before, and still further closes 
up tbe distance between them. 

Wheu the seal’s head is down, the hunter, who 
ever keeps his eye on his prey, is able to approach 
still nearer by dragging himself forward upon his 
elbows. This manceuvering goes on for some 
time until the distance between the performers 
has been reduced to a few yards, sometimes to a 
few feet. 

When near enou to make a sure shot, the 
Eskimo takes his bow and arrow from his side, 
and sends a swift shaft through the head of his 
outwitted prey. 


— 
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THE VILIAGE 





a” glad I lingered where the village road 
Turned off into the highway to the town, 
For, far away among the hills of brown 

The tall church steeple showed. 


That was the last I saw, for many a day, 
Of home —that white, slim turret that yet seems 
To come, faith’s symbol, in my waking dreams, 
To drive my doubts away. 


How many times the mists my paths would claim— 
And oft and oft the voices of unrest, 
And giant strife, had sadly dispossessed 

The hope of simple name. 


But mid their guardian hills I know where they 
Who gather in their fathers’ ancient shrine 
Remember, by their early faith and mine, 

For absent sons to pray. 


And, if I should go back, I’m sure Id see, 
After I’d passed the highway to the hill, 
The faithful church-tower shining, white and 
still, 
To keep the way for me. 
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SUPPLYING ARMY HORSES. 


ne of the great problems of an army organ- 

O ization is that of supplying the cavalry 

with new horses to take the places of those 

grown old or disabled in service. The problem, 

says the author of ““The Cavalry Horse,” is better 
solved in Germany than in any other country. 


The foundation of the solution in every land is a 
thorough knowledge of the “horse population.” 
Our own census report shows more than twenty- 
one million horses of all sorts and ages. Our 
army needs about eight thousand annually for all 
purposes, and buys them on contract, — an 
average price of about seventy-five dollars he 
cavalry horses are the best of these. They are 
bou when five years old, and the price for them 
is above the average. In the American army each 
= has his own animal, and trains it 
himself. 

Russia, the only nation which has more horses 
than America, counts about twenty-five million in 
Europe and Asia. The Russian government buys 
very young horses and trains them hard, with the 
exception of those for Cossack regiments. The 
Cossacks are master trainers, and educate their 
own horses. Great Britain and France each have 
three million horses. France, with an annual 
“remount” in time of peace of fifteen thousand 
horses, had to buy in America in the war of 1871. 
Great Britain uses only about two thousand re- 
mounts a year, and does not supply every cavalry- 
man with a horse. Indeed, for twenty-four thou- 
sand cavalrymen in the British army there are but 
sixteen thousand horses. This proportion is 
maintained on the theory that a certain percentage 
of the men are always sick or otherwise unfit for 
duty, and do not need the mounts. 

Austria has a horse population of nearly four 
million, but the government maintains its own 
breeding-farms for cavalry horses. 

In Germany the matter of obtainin 
has been reduced to an almost ect system 
under government paternalism. e government 
— fine-bred stallions at convenient posts 
hroughout the country, and in return for this 
service every horse-owner is required to bring his 
animals to the local “horse muster” once in ten 

ears. From the muster are exempt stallions, 

orses under four years old, or those which are 
blind in both eyes, mares with foal, and horses 
working in mines. The muster serves to show 
os the available “horse strength” of the 
nation. 

Horses are bought every summer by commis- 
sions of veterinary surgeons and army officers. 
They p about one hundred and eighty dollars 
each for horses between three and four years of 
age, and send them on trial to four depots, where 
they are kept one year under scientific training to 
develop the characteristics necessary in ry | 
horses. Nine thousand are needed each year, bu 
five per cent. more are bought. 

They run free in paddocks and sheds on the 
depot farms, are groomed ten minutes a day, and 
fed the regular ration of twelve pounds of hay, 
seven and a half of oats, and fifteen of straw each 
day, with green food part of the year. Each regi- 
ment has a certain number of horses condemned 
each year, and sends a squad to the depot for an 
equal number of new horses. There is always a 
reserve of several thousand in the government 
depots, and in an emergency a considerable reserve 
force can be mounted without delay and without 
the uncertainty due to buying on contract. 


remounts 
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A VOLUNTEER. 


n the spring of 1861, not long after President 
Lincoln issued his call for troops, a meeting 
was held ina little town in Illinois for the pur- 

pose of raising a company. There was a very 
large attendance. Several stirring speeches were 
made, and after the speaking was over there was 
an opportunity offered to the able-bodied men in 
the audience to come forward and enlist. 

Among those in attendance was Jacob Black- 
well, a young married man, whose wife had accom- 
panied him to the meeting. Jacob kept his seat 
while the other men were thronging to the secre- 
tary’s desk and enrolling their names, and his 
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wife, who was watching him out of the corner of 
her eye, at last asked him: _ 

“Jacob, do you feel like going?” 

“a — to go,” he replied, with evident relue- 
tance, “but how can I? How would you and the 
baby live if I went to war and left. you here all 
alone?” 

She made no rejoinder until a dozen more men 
had gone forward and signed their names, and the 
company was nearly full. 

Then she leaned over and said in a whisper 
loud oa to be heard by all those round her: 

— lackwell, if you don’t go and enlist J 
will!” 

Jacob jumped from his seat as if he had been 
shot from a cannon, and went forward. 

He made a first-class soldier, and his wife man- 
aged to support herself and baby, with some help 
froin his pay, till he came home again at the close 
of the war with an honorable discharge in his 
pocket 
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THE TRUE COURSE OF NARRATIVE. 


awyers who are used to examining witnesses 

[" know well that sometimes they must let a 

man tell the story in his own way or he may 

not talk at all. A county court judge tells, in The 

Cornhill Magazine, some of his odd experiences 
with eccentric and stupid witnesses. 


One man was brought up for not paying his 
rent. His past record was looked into, and it 
was found that one week in four years was marked 
with a cross, indicating that the rent for that week 
had not been paid. 

“How did that week come to be missed?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“Pll never pay that week,” said the man, shaking 
his head omnes os . 

“But I am afraid you will have to. You see you 
admit it’s owing.” 

“Well, I'll just tell yer ’ow it was. You see we 
were ’aving rabbit for supper, and my wife —”’ 

He seemed to be settling down for a long yarn, 
and the lawyer interrupted him. “Never mind 
about the rabbit. Tell me about the rent.” 

“Tm vowgge P peo Ye see we were ’aving rabbit 
for supper, and my wife ’ad got a new kettle, and 
we don’t ’ave rabbit every —”’ 

“Oh, come,come! Just tell me about the rent.” 
He regarded the lawyer rather contemptuously, 
and began at the 41 F 

“Tm veins, you if you’ll only listen. We were 
’aving rabbit for ars an’ my wife ’ad got a new 
kettle, and we don’t ’ave rabbit every night for 
supper, and my wife ’ad just put the kettle, the 
new kettle —” 

“Oh, never mind about the kettle! Do get to 
the rent.” 

“Tm going to, ain’t 1?” he inquired, angrily. 
“And my wife ’ad got a new kettle, and we don't 
‘ave rabbit every - for supper, and my wife 
’ad = put the kettle—the new kettle with the 
rabbit—on to the fire, when down coom chimley 
and aw’ into the middle o’ room. Was I going to 
pay rent for that week? Not loikely!” 
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A USEFUL CONVERT. 


eace-lovers though we be, to us all there is 
Pp virtue in skilful fist-fighting in a just cause. 

Therefore the thrill is at least pardonable 
which one feels on reading this episode which 
Doctor Rainsford relates in his book, “A Preach- 
er’s Story of His Work.” The episode was in the 
midst of Doctor Rainsford’s vigorous struggle on 
the East Side of New York. 


I remember one man in particular—a big, strong 
fellow. He came in and sat down in the Sunday- 
school. I had some of the very best teachers I 
could find, and I always put the best workers I 
had there. He began to talk in a ry that a man 
should not talk toa ay He was a little drunk. 
I saw the lady’s face flush; I walked over and 
told him to get out. He would not move. I said: 

“We are here to help you people; we are paid 
nothing for it. Now you are enough of a man to 
respect a lady. Why do you sit here and make it 
impossible for her to teach those boys?” 

e swore at me and would not get out. 

“You don’t want me to call a policeman, do 
you? Go out quietly.” 

He jumped to his feet, and I saw I was in for 
a row. e was as big a man aslam. I did not 
call a policeman, but I hit him harder than I ever 
hit a man in my life, and knocked him down. 
Then I stood over him and said: 

“Have en had enough?” 

He said, “Yes.” 

“All right,” I answered. “Now get out.” And 
he went. 

About three weeks after that we got into a 
scrimmage outside the Sunday-school room with 
some toughs, and to my horror I saw, elbowing 
his way through the crowd, this same burly fellow, 
and I began to feel that between him and the 
others I should be killed when, to my astonish- 
ment, he walked up to the ringleader and said : 

“The doctor and me can clean out this saloon. 
You get out.” 


* © 
THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 


r. Ames entered with his nose unequivocally 
turned up. “Those people in the flat 
below are cooking onions again,” said he. 


Mrs. Ames lowered one of the windows before 
she replied. 


“I wish you wouldn’t say ‘those people,’”’ she 
said. “Their name is Watson.” 

“Phew!” said Mr. Ames, lowering another 
window. 

“TI don’t think the odor is so very disagreeable,” 
she said, cheerfully. 

Mr. Ames looked at her amazed. “Why, I 
thought you couldn’t bear the smell of onions!” 

“I don’t really like it, of course, but it is such a 
little thing to be disturbed over.” 

Mr. Ames looked indignant and injured, and felt 
so; he could not understand his wife’s attitude. 
“T wish re had felt that way sooner,” he said, 
dryly. “Last week you made me tell the janitor 
‘that if those people didn’t stop cooking onions 
every — we should move.” 

“Yes, 1 did,” said Mrs. Ames, candidly; ‘but 
that was before I knew Mrs. Watson. We have 
exchanged calls this week, and I like her very 
much.” 

Mr. Ames made a curious noise which his wife 
was able to interpret. 

“T expected you’d take it that way,” she said. 
“But even you must admit that there’s a great 
difference between the smell of a friend’s onions 
and those of people we don’t know.” 


e & 
A SUM IN ADDITION. 

rs. Flaherty stepped off the scales in the 
back room of the grocery-store as soon as 

she had stepped on. . 
“Sure, these scales is no gud f’r me,” she said, 
in a tone of deep disgust. “They only weigh up to 
wan hundred, an’ I weigh wan hundred an’ noinety 


pounds. 
“It’s easily discouraged ye are,” said her com- 
anion, Mrs. Dempsey, cheerfully. ‘Just step on 


thim twict, me dear, and let Jamesy, here, do 





th’ sum f'r ye.’ 
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BY EDNA A. POSTER. 


“They measure me beside the gate 
grows! ”’ 


Or follow Laddie when he goes 
To play with boys, or sit up late. 


How it can climb at such a rate. 


Knows 
They measure me. 






I’ve had a birthday and I’m eight. 


toes 
They measure me. 


And say, *tHow fast our Janey 


But I’m too small to play with Kate, 


Task of grandma’s crimson rose 


It shakes its head. I think it 


I’ve learned to write upon my slate, 
And make my figures in long rows ; 


Yet one inch more is all this shows 
When standing with square heels and 































me it would be—sort of honester,”’ 
and then she politely changed the 
subject. ‘‘Don’t you think Mousie 
drives pretty carefully ?’’ she 
asked. 
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A “SHADOW - LINE” 
PLAY. 


By Charles H. Dorris. 


7 ET’S play ‘shadow-line,’ ”’ 
suggested Jolly. 


=——— ‘What is that?’’ asked 
Sunshine. 

‘‘Never heard of such a play,’’ 
said Merrily. 

“*Why,’’ and Jolly looked round, 
**you see where the sunshine ends 
and the maple-tree’s shadow begins ? 
Well, we are to shut our eyes and 
keep walking round while we count 
one hundred. Then we must open 
our eyes, and if we find ourselves 
inside the shadow, then we are 
‘dead,’ and must fall down.’’ 

Then they all shut their eyes and 
counted, ‘‘One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight,’’ on and on, 
till they came to ninety-nine. 

**One hundred !’’ shouted Jolly. 

‘One hundred!’’ shouted Mer- 
rily. 

“One hundred!’’ 
shine. 

**Not dead yet !’’ theyall laughed. 

Then again they shut their eyes 
and counted, and when the one 
hundred was finished Jolly ejacu- 
lated, ‘‘Oh!’’ and down she fell. 

Then Sunshine and Merrily took 
up the count, and this time, when 
they opened their eyes, they each 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh!’’ and ‘‘Oh!’’ and 
down they fell. They had all 
crossed the ‘‘shadow-line.’’ 


shouted Sun- 


ORAWN BY MARIA L. KIRK. 


MRS. CHADWICK’S LITTLE BOY. 


By Augusta Kortrecht. 


summer. There happened to be special 
=== plans for each one, and mother said of 
course the twins could go to the country if 
Aunt Mary was sure she really wanted them, 
and if they would remember not to sit in her 
lap all the time, and tease her to tell stories 
from morning to night. 

The country was a great big lonely place. 
Polly liked it very much. She thought the 
chickens and ducks lots of fun. And Mousie 
liked it, too. He wondered whether the cows 
watched the sun so as to know when to come 
to the fence to be driven in, and whether the 
one sheep that pastured with them knew she 
was not a cow. 

By the third day things seemed to get stiller 
and stiller. Mousie came from the meadow 
where the men were haying, and called his 
sister quietly aside. 

**Let’s go next door,’’ he said. 

‘*There isn’tany,’’ said Polly. ‘‘They don’t 
have that in the country. You just play with 
each other and make up things.’’ 

Just then Aunt Mary came out and said, ‘‘I 
was looking for you children. It’s something 
important. Do you think you could find your 
way to Mrs. Chadwick’s house and give her a 
message ?”’ 

Mousie and Polly laughed and thought they 
could, and a little later they started off down 
the country road together. Mousie wore a red 
sweater and blue knickerbockers, and so did 
Polly, for mother had said it was the very 
thing for the country, and would do them good 
to be alike. 

Mrs. Chadwick looked at them over her 
glasses and said, ‘‘Well, well! To think of 
little Lucy having two twins as big as that! 
Will you look round, my dears, while I get the 
recipe for your aunt ?’’ 

So they looked round, and there on the table 
they saw something that looked like home. 
They both jumped for it, and they both got it, 
Mousie on one side and Polly on the other. 

“It’s our own magazine!’’ shouted one, joy- 
fully, while the other read slowly the name 
on the margin: ‘‘Jimmy Chadwick. Goody! 
That’s a boy.” 

When the old lady came back they asked her 
questions. Was her son at home? No, he 
was out in the big field. 

“Is he as big as us?’ asked Polly. . 

Mrs. Chadwick laughed. ‘‘Bigger,’”’ she said. 

‘Maybe he’s older is why,’’ said Mousie, 
anxiously, ‘*We’re only but eight apiece.” 

“We're big for eight,” added Polly. 

Pp “Yes, he’s older,” said Mrs. Chadwick. 

I thought you had seen him at your aunt’s 
house. He saw you.’’ 

No, they had not seen any boys or girls. 
They would be pretty glad if his mother would 
let him come play with them. Could he come 


a Malone family was all scattered that 
vt Sd 





to-morrow? It was not any walk at all. Not 
half as far, Mousie guessed, as twice to school 
and back again in the city. 

Mrs. Chadwick laughed again and said she 
did not care if he came. She would tell him 
they wanted him. 

The next morning Mousie had all his books 
and puzzles out. If Jimmy Chadwick read 
their magazine he must be a booky fellow; but 
there were marbles and fishing-rods within 
reach, too, because there really was no telling 
what would be best to do. And everything 
that Mousie had ready Polly had also; for 
when one is in the country and wears knicker- 
bockers, one can do exactly like one’s twin 
brother, and nobody has a right to say tomboy, 
either. Uncle Dick had explained that very 
carefully. 

When they told Aunt Mary about their guest 
she laughed and said that was all right. Then 
they sat by the letter-box at the roadside and 
waited. 

After a while a buggy drove up, and there 
was a man in it. He was a big man, with 
snuff-colored clothes and a jolly red face. His 
eyes laughed, but his mouth did not. 

‘*Howdy-do!’’ said the man. 

‘‘Howdy!’’ said Mousie. 

‘*Are you Mrs. Malone’s twin children?’’ 
said the man. 

‘*Yes, we both are,’’ said Polly. 

‘*T’ve come to play with you, ” said the man ; 
and then his mouth laughed, too. ‘‘I’m Mrs. 
Chadwick’s little boy.’’ 

The twins did not laugh, not yet, because 
they felt that they had been deceived. But he 
really was a very jolly fellow, and when Aunt 
Mary came out and helped him explain, and 
said certainly they could go with him in the 
buggy to his brother’s farm across country, 
why, they remembered that being mad at 
people is very unpleasant, and that perhaps 
after all nobody had said defipitely he was a 
little boy. 

So they climbed up beside him, and Mrs. 
Chadwick’s little boy thought Mousie had better 
take the responsibility of driving, so that he 
could talk to Polly. 

For a while Polly was thinking too hard to 
talk, but then she said: 

‘*You can’t be Jimmy when you are a 
grown man. You have to be Jimuel, or some- 
thing like Sammy and Samuel. The maga- 
zine prob’ly thinks you’re little. It’s cheating, 
I think.’’ : 

‘*Well, you see,’’ he explained, ‘‘it’s this 
way. I was only five years old when the maga- 


| zine first came, and then Jimmy was all right. 


Of course it is different now. I’m James. I 
wonder if I ought to write them about it?’’ 
and he smiled pleasantly. 

“‘I think you better,’’ advised Polly. ‘‘It 
would cert’nly save mistakes. And it seems to 





Just then there was loud chatter 
and jabber in the branches of the 
big maple-tree, such an outpour of 
bird screams and shrieks, such a 
flutter and flapping of wings! 

‘*What’s that? What’s that? What can the 
matter be?’’ whispered the little ‘‘dead’’ girls. 

““Oh,’’ shrieked Jolly, suddenly springing 
up, ‘‘the cat’s after a baby robin! Scat! Seat!’’ 

How quickly Merrily and Sunshine jumped 
up, and how the cat ran, her tail showing her 
fright at the screaming of the three little ‘‘dead’’ 
girls! Then papa came and put the baby robin 
back in its nest, and the little girls voted the 
shadow-line play a fine game. 

‘*‘Why,’’ exclaimed Merrily, ‘‘if we had not 
been ‘dead,’ then we could not have saved the 
life of that dear little bird !’’ 

* & 

Dorotuy was fond of all living things. 
One day she discovered some yellow wasps 
that had built a nest in the hollow piazza post, 
and attempted to pet one. To her utter sur- 
prise it gave her a sharp prick in the finger. 
She ran to her father saying, ‘‘ Papa, I haven’t 
any in-no-cent little bugs; just some old, yaller 
wasps, and I can’t love ’em until they’re dead.’”’ 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. DIVIDED WORD 
“1234 567 self, porsieiee,” 
Is good advice indeed. 
1234567 his condition 
Who never feels its need. 


. 2. RIDDLE. 
If you look for me in the haymow 
You'll find me without doubt. 
I’m very useful; something you 
Could never be without. 
I help the moon to shine 
Has naught to do with me. 
And I am found in every boat 
That speeds across the sea. 


The sun 


3. ANAGRAM 
A may not be --- 
it makes a loud roar like great ----! - ----, 
how frightened I was when I first heardit! You 
could hear ---- ----- in its roar when it 
reached the shore. My little nephew threw ----, 
----- that he is! all over us. 


----- , but 


4. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is but a fragment, 
3e it large or be it small. 
My second is an article, 
The tiniest of all 
My third is used in winter 
‘o keep our hands from cold. 
My fourth on all the sealy tribe 
‘ou always may behold. 
My third and fourth together 
Vhen hot, with butter sweet, 
Would be a welcome morsel 
To whole who roam the street 


II. 
How rapidly speeds along my first, 
Drawn by invisible steed! 
My second a mighty power is, 
Although minute indeed ; 
In a motto we repeat my third, 
’T was dinned in our childish ears; 
My whole is a most flourishing trade, 
That on all sides appears. 
III. 
My first is a servant, my first is a master, 
Though sometimes too slow, no boy can run faster. 
My second creeps into your bones with a shiver. 
You wonder what’s wrong, whether stomach or 


iver. 
With the killing of scores you may credit my 


whole, 
Though it is not responsible—having no soul. 
IV 
In olden time to Roman knight 
My first my second brought. 
Many and fierce the bloody fight, 
Many a whole ne’er saw the light 
After the havoe wrought. 


5. BEHEADED WORDS. 








A littl —— my — and I will take. 

Now for an —— will you —— pleasure share? 
The — is bathed in sunlight, —— the lake 

Is pink and —— in the — air. 
The lazy —— goes —— to ask for aid. 

He lives to —— that all should —— who can. 
Not —., now, i , in the glade 

Will give a —— to the —— man. 
The —— has might, the —— is also strong, 

We fail to —— the —— doth cheat the heart; 
One —— lies in —— which is wrong, 

And — which makes us to do our part. 
Though some ill ——, causing —— to fear, 

May —— — like a bird of prey, 
A quiet ——, of all on —— most dear, 


And there to is all I to-day. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
1. Sat, ire—satire. 


2. Cock, chinchilla, marten, sable, mole, seal, 
skunk, eider, rabbit, mink, beaver, bear, otter, 
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GOLDEN DAISIES GROWING IN A GRASSY BED. 

GOLDEN SKIES ARE BENDING ARCHES OVERHEAD. 

HAPPY BIRDS ARE SINGING ON THE BOUGHS BETWEEN. 
SUMMER DAYS ARE HERE—THE MONTH OF JUNE IS QUEEN. 
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ASTHMA frontier Asthma Go., Dept. ¥, Buttalo, X.Y. 








PROTECT YOUR HANDS. 


Agents wanted everywhere for ou 
fire-proof. 
ete., without getting burned, 
and’ terms. 


r Asbestos Hand Guard, 
You can handle hot dishes. stove utensils, 
Send 15 cts. for sample 
Trainer Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


aap WE CURE 
ee Guaranteed. 
I bri Ou Stedman's iver Device to wear 
60° or = nail. “Bia sttens it Quick. yt r Fails! Fits an 
Box Healing Powder used in connection. Both 


riceless value to any sufferer. Inform¢ ation 
Spring Cure Co., Ravenna, O. 


Cures Dyspepsia 


Sweetens 
the stomach. 












size nail. 
prepaid. Of P 
and testimonials free. Silver 





Promotes 
assimilation. 


Mf Sold on its merits 
for 60 years. 


WHAT USERS SAY: 

“Fifteen years ago I was a very sick man from indi- 
gestion; your Seltzer Aperient restored my. health; 
when Ihave any symptoms now, I use it and help is 
alypyes at hand.” 

as a constant sufferer from dgspenein, but since 
sina Seltzer Aperient ‘don’t know what dyspepsia 
is.’ Have had eight others use it. 


50c. and $1.00 at druggists, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay St., New York. 





OR small game and target prpctios the 

Savage 22-Caliber Re g Rifle 
stands in a class by itself In o “83 words, itis 
the best gun you can buy,and with proper care 
will last a lifetime. Quality tells every time 
in the end. Remember this if some others are 
said to be “just as good.’ 
Catalogue No. 137 Vrite to-day. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco and 

Sacramento, Cal., ‘Pacific Coast Agents. 





Frozen Desserts 


that every one loves desserts that you might 
be enjoying every day in the year —are de- 
a ribe din our beautiful little book, ‘‘Prozen Dain- 
ties’”’ (sent you free if you -— Every receipt 
contained in it may be depended upon, as well 
as every statement made about the easiest and 
quickest freezing apparatus ever invented--the 


. TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


“<9 made to save and please 
in your home. Fou pay 
y the small purchase 
bre now—it pays you 
ack a little later—and 
keeps on paying. 
rite now. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
FREEZER Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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AFFAIR 


of the teeth Step Jretgqatly on ee 
cation of Dent’s Toothache Gun 
remedy that oom Tethe bottom ¢ of the 
trouble by cleansing the cavity and arrest- 
ing decay. /tremoves the offensive odors o 
decay, and prevenis Suture aches. Quic 1, 
apple a, and will not fall out, or melt in the 
—— Will keep for years—no waste by spilling 


or drying up. 
thache 


DENT’S "°C 


will stop the ache whether there’s a cavity or not. 
Get a bottle at once and keep it for emergencies. 
Used by leading dentists. Sold by responsible drug- 
ists, 1b¢ ; or peta receipt of price. When you 
my, be ware it 
Jent’s Corn Gum cures corns, bunions and 
‘warts—l5c at druggists; or we mail it. 


Cc. S. DENT 4 CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Be a Ta Taxidermist. (on tomount birds 
ond ee —™ Eagily ond guiekiy —, 

ery fascina 
ine re sted? Our new Cata, mai ied Pree to all 
pm of The 'gmpanton. Write to-day. The 
W. School of Taxidermy, 9 Com. Bank, Omaha, Neb. 











ational Politics.— Political interest now 

centers in the national conventions of the 
political parties for the nomination of candidates 
for the presidency and vice-presidency. The 
Socialist party is first in the field. At Chicago, 
May 5th, it nominated for President Eugene 
V. Debs of Indiana, and for Vice-President 
Benjamin Hanford of New York. Of the 
other minor political paities the Prohibition 
party meets at Indianapolis, June 29th; and 
the two sections of the People’s party have 
issued a joint call for a convention at Spring- 
field, Illinois, July 4th. ‘The Socialist Labor 
party will nominate a ticket later. 

® 


hw Republican Convention, which is 
to meet at Chicago June 2ist, will surely 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt. No other name is 
mentioned. Of 812 delegates chosen up to May 
16th, 628 were definitely instructed by the 
conventions which chose them to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt, and practically all the others were 
chosen by conventions which indorsed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration. Among Republican 
leaders prominently mentioned for the nomina- 
tion as Vice-President are Senator Charles W. 
Fairbanks of Indiana; Representative Joseph 
G. Cannon of Illinois, Speaker of the House; 
and Representative Robert R. Hitt of Illinois. 
Speaker Cannon refuses to be considered in this 
connection. Mr. Hitt was indorsed by the 
Illinois Republican convention, May 13th. 


& 


oO” the Democratic Side there is a good | § 
deal of confusion as to candidates. Alton 
Brooks Parker, Chief Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, has been 
presented for the nomination as President by 
the Democrats of his state, and the 78 delegates 
from New York to the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis will all vote for him 
under instructions from the state convention. 
The Democratic state conventions of Connecticut 
and Indiana, both of which are regarded as 
pivotal states, have also instructed their dele- 
gates for Judge Parker. Representative William 
R. Hearst of New York has the largest number 
of delegates next to Judge Parker, whose sup- 
port is among the more conservative elements. 
The Massachusetts state convention instructed 
the delegates from that state to vote for Richard 
Olney, who was Attorney-General and Secretary 
of State under President Cleveland. Up to May 
16th the delegates elected were classified as 
follows: Parker, 128; Hearst, 89; Senator 
Gorman of Maryland, 18; Olney, 32; uncom- 
mitted, 126. ® 


te mg of the War.—The Russian army, 
which retreated to Feng-Wang-Cheng after 
its defeat at the Yalu River, was again forced 
to fall back toward Liaoyang, on the road to 
Mukden, closely followed by the Japanese. 
The Russians evacuated Niuchwang, an impor- 
tant city on the river Liao, dismantling the 
forts and removing the guns. This left the 
Japanese in full control of the Liaotung penin- 
sula, except Port Arthur. Their later move- 
ments, participated in by three armies now 
operating in Manchuria, have had two objects 
in view: the siege and capture of Port Arthur 
and the crushing of General Kuropatkin’s army 
on the road to Mukden. They have torn up 
40 or 50 miles of the railway. 


& 


Bp. mens Naval Losses.—In trying to 
clear the waters about Port Arthur and 
Dalny of obstructions a Japanese torpedo-boat 
and the cruiser Miyaka struck sunken mines, 
and were destroyed. May 15th the Japanese 
protected cruiser Yoshino was sunk by collision 
with a sister ship, the Kasuga; and on the 
same day the Hatsuse, one of the four largest 
battle-ships in the Japanese navy, struck two 
mines off Port Arthur, and was sunk. About 
700 men were lost in these disasters. 


Ca 


narchists barred.—The Supreme Court 
of the United States, May 16th, gave an 
opinion upholding the law for the exclusion of 
anarchists, and sustaining the action of the 
immigration authorities at New York, who 
ordered the deportation of an Englishman 
named Turner, who was charged with being an 
anarchist. Turner, who is an educated man and 
the editor of a London anarchist magazine, had 
not openly advocated the assassination of rulers, 
but admitted a ‘‘disbelief in organized govern- 
ment”’ which brought him within the terms of 
the law. Pa 


he Panama Canal.—The United States 

has paid the $40,000,000 agreed upon as 
the price of the Panama Canal property, and 
has taken formal possession of the property. 
President Roosevelt has placed the construction 
of the canal and the government of the zone 
under the direction of the War Department. 
The Canal Commission is directed to make all 
needful rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the zone, and Maj.-Gen. George W. 
Davis, United States Army, retired, a member 
of the commission, is appointed governor. 








Deaf and hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME. 


Env. rapid C stats Leneons by cand si. pprecaie 
uniformly satisfactor =a modera end for 
pamphiet. DAVID GREENE, 125 Ave., New York, WY. 


For KITCHEN FLOORS 


and an ether ‘Reeiwend | floors. Hot 
it otal Bre do not affect 
t Pree. 1. H. ey, 
































VUDOR. 
Porch Shades 


are made of Linden 
Fiber, in different col- 
orsto match the w 

work of 


fit your pore The 
shut out the sun anda’ 
thesametime let inthe 


Miss 
au thesametime let inthe 


ie) cool cozy and com- 

v/IS I fortable roomon warm 

&4 < summer days. They 

se sereen the porch from 

the gaze of poe, 

while allow ng you an 

unobstructed view. 

Very inexpensive. 

Write to-day for our 

booklet, “Cozy Nooks.” 
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NY 





MIDGET PARCEL 
CARRIER. 










Send us 10 cents Small Light 
rand Sample a oman DETACHED 
and our Specia carry 

-Making Offer. any package 


Midget Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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prices others ask for the 
same high grade goods. 
For our Free Band instru- 


Booklet, entitled, ‘How aay 
Band Instruments,” for large i 





and ¢ 
large lines of brass instruments, also everything 
Drums, Clarionets. 


free catal our guarantee 
or the most’ liberal band instrument offer 





onets, Flutes, ye etc., etc., for the 
nd pro 


Bid BRASS BAND OFFER, 








descriptions of «eg 


heard of, for the new method of selling instruments fully 





, for something new and 
to every bandman, Write for free 


Band Instrument Catalogue. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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Offer Closes July Ist. 








close on July Ist. 
497 of The Companion of 


1. Every subscriber who, between October 
22, 1903, and July 1, 1904, secures three new 
subscriptions for The Companion, and submits 
a statement of experience in accordance with 
our conditions, shall be entitled to compete for 
a share of the $5,000.00. 


2. All experiences must be written upon the 
blanks furnished by us. This Experience Blank 
will be sent promptly to each subscriber making 
application for it, or upon the receipt of his first 
new subscription. 





Five Thousand Dollars 


FOR EXPERIENCES IN SECURING 
Three New Subscriptions. 


N The Companion of October 22, 1903, we offered, 
according to the following Conditions, five thousand 
dollars in cash to secure the personal experiences of 

all Companion subscribers who secure three or more 
new subscriptions for The Companion. 
Full details may be found on page 





This offer will 


that year. The Conditions 


governing the offer are as follows: 


3. When the third new subscription has been 
secured, the Experience Blank should be filled 
out and sent to us at once, directed care Depart- 
ment of Circulation. 


4. The awards will be made on the basis of 
perseverance, promptness of work and difficulties 
overcome. The experience which in our judgment 
shall indicate that the writer excels in one or 
more of these characteristics will be given the 
sum of $100.00, the next in order $95.00, the 
next $90.00, and so on in decreasing succes- 
sion. These six hundred and forty-five gifts 
range in price from $5.00 to $100.00 each. 
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of The Companion. 


We Can Help You. 


 agemeyey our offer closes July 1st. 


There is still time to complete 


your list of three new subscriptions, if you have not already done 

so. Send us the names and addresses of several good families who do 
not take The Youth’s Companion, and we will mail to each specimen copies 
Experience has proved that those receiving sample 
copies of The Companion become interested in the paper, and so will be 
glad to subscribe when you call for their subscription later. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMPANION. 





GO sone 2 1s SER THE YOUTH’S 


HAY FEVER on Fe fisrold Hi Baste. oorale N NS ¥ 


Stenograp 
OOK-KEEPING j:ss:8:33"% 
Positions | for all 
of complete commercial course. 

Sty for, Home St udy, &. Catalogue free, 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th Strest, New York, N. Y. 


THE JONES SUMMER SCHOOL 
Of MATHEMATICS and the LANGUAGES. 
TWENTIETH SESSION, July 6th—Sept. 23d. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, A. M., ITHACA. N. Y. 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED. 


An established cereal food company desires the ser- 

vices of a reliable man to fill responsible position. 

ey ~~ $1,800 per annum —  —rmeamal 
a ileremens required and — 

Address Manager, Box 742, Bel evue, Mich. 














President 
Caps. 


Dio latest style ca 
for 2 Biwe and girls. 
or RK 


And State Size b whit ‘All trimmed 
Send 35C. Weper chases! = bright 1 aid with the 
name of either Repub- 
lican or senate candidate on the front—just like 
the picture. nest Cap ever made for the price. 


The Big Cap Factory, 350 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen 
ses low ane on be reduced one-half by 
yerttng Se board. Railroads give our 
uates mmiediate yew te deg and fur- 
nish free passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students 
choice of different railroads in 
many states. Write for Catalog. 
We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 























CORN SYRUP 


The Great Spread 
for Daily Bread. 













“WHEN MAMA 
COMES HOME 


I will have the 
dessert all 
ready. | often 
prepare Jell-O 
for my parties, 
and it’s just 
as good as 
mama makes. 
She makes it 
in about a 
million differ- 
ent ways, it 
seems to me, 
and it’s like a new dessert every time. 
Why don’t you try it? It’s fine! Every 
one says so.” Jell-O is sold everywhere, 
to cents per package. Takes only two min- 
utes to prepare. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with col- 
ored illustrations mailed FREE. Address, 

Tue Genesee Pure Foop Co., LeRoy, N. Y. 














FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


A Product of Modern Science. 

















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











en Inches to the Foot.—Prof. W. Le 

Conte Stevens, acting on the theory that 
the metric system can only be made popular in 
this country by adopting its decimal plan while 
changing the present names of familiar weights 
and measures as little as possible, suggests the 
following changes: Let the yard be made equal 
to the meter; let the foot be made the fourth 
instead of the third part of a yard, and let it 
have 10 instead of 12 inches; let the pound 
be made equal to half a kilogram ; let the quart 
equal the liter; let the ton be 1,000 kilograms; 
let the pint, gallon, peck and bushel be defined 
in terms of the quart. Professor Stevens points 
out that in this way the inch would be short- 
ened less than two per cent., but he admits 
that even this slight change would incon- 
venience mechanical engineers and machine 
manufacturers. ® 
agp Temperatures and Life.—A remark- 

able suggestion, bearing upon the survival 
of organic life at extremely low temperatures, 
was made in a paper by Professor Travers of 
University College, Bristol, read recently before 
the Royal Society in London. He said it was 
quite possible that if living organisms were 
cooled only to temperatures at which physical 
changes, such as crystallization, take place with 
measurable velocity, the process would be fatal, 
whereas if they once were cooled to the tem- 
perature of liquid air no such change could 
take place in finite time, and the organism 
would survive. ® 


prea of the Cuckoo.—The Indian 
fruit-cuckoo, which, like all members of 
the cuckoo family, lays its eggs in the nests 
of other birds, and thus avoids Ge trouble of 
hatching them, is said to 
exhibit most interesting 
strategy in dealing with 
crows, which are its 
enemies. Whereas the 
hen, an inconspicuous 
speckled gray bird, con- 
ceals herself in the 
foliage, the cock, remark- 
able for his brilliant black plumage and crimson 
eyes, places himself on a perch near a crow’s 





nest, and makes a great noise. The crows | 


immediately rush out to attack him, and he 
takes to flight with them in pursuit. The hen 
meanwhile slips into the nest and deposits an 
egg. Sometimes the crows get back before the 
egg is laid, and then the intruding hen cuckoo 
gets a trouncing. ® 


| spread Power of Guns.—The destruc- | 


tive power of naval guns becomes every year 
more terrible. The latest type of gun introduced 
in the British navy is remarkable for its great 
length, over 37 feet, combined with its relatively 
small diameter, 36 inches at the breech and 





18 inches at the muzzle, and its comparative | 


lightness, 28 tons. Its bore is 9.2 inches, its 
projectile weighs 380 pounds, and at 3,000 yards 
this missile can be driven through 11 inches of 
Krupp steel. The barrel is made up of an 
inner tube, enclosed in a jacket of wound steel 
wire. This gun is reckoned equal in destructive 
power to the 13%-inch bore guns that preceded 
it, which have more than double its weight. 
The muzzle velocity of the projectile is 2,900 
feet per second. ° 


inute Measurements.— Because the 

balance-wheels of watches expand and 
contract with changes of temperature, they run 
slower or faster, according to circumstances. 
By making them of different kinds of metal, 
having different degrees of expansion with 
increase of temperature, the effect of their 
changes on the running of watches may be 
almost entirely eliminated. But in dealing with 
such a problem it is necessary to know the 
expansibility of the metal employed. 


A means | 


of measuring it is furnished by an. instrument | 


called a dilatometer, in which a system of 


delicate levers, or a chain of gear wheels, | 


magnifies the motion of a pointer over a gradu- 
ated scale hundreds of times. At a meeting of 
the Physical Society in London lately a dila- 
tometer was exhibited which had a magnifica- 
tion of 1,500 times, so that the change in the 
length of a piece of steel caused by a single 
degree of rise or fall of temperature was clearly 
measured by it. ® 


| pee Northern Visitors.—Ofall animals, 
birds, perhaps, suffer most from a severe 
winter. Like man himself, when the frosts 
bite too severely birds flee toward the south, 
if they can. In some cases, at least, the extent 
of their migrations appears to depend upon the 
severity of the season. During the past winter, 
for instance, which has been remarkable for 
long-continued cold, in Europe as well as in 
America, naturalists in central Italy were aston- 
ished to see the great white-billed diver, a native 
of the subpolar regions, hovering over Lake 
Trasimeno and Lake Chiusi, and two speci- 
mens were captured. In December and January 
hundreds of waxwings, another northern: bird, 
visited Italy, which seems to have been an 
almost unprecedented event. 





NEWEST SUMMER FUN 
10c.—Air Full of Bubbles—10c. 


Continuous Bubble Blower 
is always ready. Carried in 
pocket. No dipping. , Just 
fill and blow 1500 without 
stopping, then fill again. 
Dozens in the air at 
once, Surprise your friends. 


This Bubble Blower’s a toy 
Enjoyed by every girl and boy, 

‘ Also elders forget their troubles, 
Once they use it‘‘Blowin’ Bubbles”’ 


Mailed anywhere in U. 8. or 
Canada for 10 cents 
in coin or stamps. 
BUBBLE BLOWER CO., 
29 AY Triangle Building, 
Rochester, N. Y 


Ice-Cream often. 
A dessert the children can eat. Better 
for grown people than cooked desserts. 
Easy to make if you use a 

















Peerless 


Iceland. 
(One motion.) Freezes smooth, firm in 
3 minutes. Patented stationary dasher 
scrapes cream from rapidly revolving 
can — cream gets plenty of motion. 
Ask your dealer. If not satisfied, money refunded. 
** Six Cooks and a Freezer.’’ 
A practical up-to-date recipe book prepared ex 
clusively for_the Peerless iceland Freezer by 
Mrs. Rorer, Madame Blay, Lincoln, Mrs. } 
Herrick, Miss J 
Merritt Farmer. FRE 


Gro RADO 


AND RETURN. 


Mr H 
anet vc ‘Kenzie Hill, Miss Fannie 
Write for it. 






















UNION PACIFIC DANA 6 CO., Dent. D, Cincinnati, O. 
4 i — 
EVERY DAY from June ist to ie 
Sept. 30th, inclusive, with final and 
return limit Oct. 3ist, 1904, from 
ST. LOUIS $25.00 / 
CHICAGO $30.00 ! 
A 
With dingly 1 t j 
from other points. © | Picnics 
d 
Be sure your ticket reads over this Une. \ Outings. 
Inquire of i 
E. ® LOMAX, G. P. & T.A Put up in convenient sizes. 
UNION PACIFIC Scarboro Beach Clam Chowder. 
OMAHA, N Booklet Free—Sample Can 10 cents. 
BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 7 Franklin St "Portiand, Me. | 




























" BABY’S TOILET. 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and the 
most easily injured. 

So sensitive is it that a mistake in the baby’s bath, an alkali soap, 
for instance, is fatal to its health and beauty. The safest soap to use is 


pel N OF, 


SOAP 


Mild and kindly in effect, it immediately restores the skin to its original sweet- 
ness and purity, promptly curing milk-crust, scald-head, itching, chafing, incipient x 
eczema and other childish ailments of the skin. 

Resinol Soap makes the mother’s complexion nearly as smooth and brilliant as 
the baby’s skin. Prevents blackheads, pimples, chapped hands, fetor, dandruff, 
and other skin troubles. It does this because it contains the same medicinal prop- 
erties as are found in the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. Samples are free. 


ae 


“Sts 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Great Britain Branch: 
97 New Oxford St., 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
U.S.A. London, W.C. 
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This is Commencement 


Season in more senses than one. You asso- 
ciate June with closing school year events, 
gladdened by the presence of feminine sweet- 
ness clothed in dainty new gowns, but it also 
marks the commencement of work by the 


NEW HOME 


Sewing Machine 


in thousands of homes, for without its help 
the dainty new gown would be impossible 
or produced laboriously, 
and would be robbed of 
half its beauty without the 
perfect machine stitch- 
ing. Have you a 
New Home? If not, 
why not celebrate your 
commencement this 
mouth? The cost need 
not hinder. Senda 
postal and let us tell 
you all about it. 


Seuxrosay, [fh ing 
NEW HOME SEWING / ! Mt 


Wi! 



























Orange, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, boston, Mass., us second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








THE BABY’S MOUTH. 
ie y Y mothers do not recognize the 








fact that a baby’s teeth should be 
cleaned, not only as soon as they 
arrive, but even long before—as 
= soon as the baby itself arrives, in 
S22" ef fact. Manya little chubby face is 
kept scrupulously shining with 
cleanliness on the outside—but O dear! the poor 
little mouth! It is really much more important to 
keep the inside of a small child’s mouth clean than 
the outside. A dirty little face may mar beauty, 
but it does not threaten health, and a neglected 
mouth does. 

Young children, as soon as the first teeth appear, 
should be given little tooth-brushes with very 
soft bristles, and should be taught to use them, 
and then watched to see that they always do use 
them. But as to infants, the toilet of the mouth 
must be performed for them, and should never be 
neglected. For this purpose a little wad of steril- 
ized absorbent cotton should be used, and then 
thrown away, or rather burned. When the baby 
has its bath the mouth should, as a matter of 
routine, be washed very gently with a pledget of 
cotton wet in a solution of boracic acid, or any 
other mild disinfecting liquid. If the little gums 
are soft and spongy and bleeding, dabbing them 
with tincture of myrrh will help them. 

The reason for all this care is the same reason 
that makes the careful adult use his tooth-brush 
scrupulously after each meal—namely, that harm- 
ful germs constantly exist in the mouths of all of 
us, even the healthiest, and babies, although they 
have no teeth, are no exception to this rule. If 
their mouths are not kept clean not only are the 
coming teeth jeopardized, but the child’s gen- 
eral condition may be lowered by the constant 
presence in the mouth, and consequently the 
passage through the system, of health-injuring 
microbes. 

In illness a small child’s sufferings are often 
greatly aggravated by parching of the lips and 
tongue, and it is unable to tell what the trouble is. 
The mouths of these little patients should be con- 
stantly refreshed and kept moist. This can be 
done with glycerine and water, and in many cases 
where constant drinking is forbidden by the phy- 
sician much suffering can be avoided by keeping 
the mouth moist and comfortable by some such 
simple means. Great gentleness must be observed 
in this toilet of the mouth, for the baby’s mucous 
membrane is very tender and easily abraded, and 
if it is injured ulceration may follow. 
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CAMPING IN THE BARREN LANDS. 


he Barren Lands, called by the Indians “Land 

of Little Sticks,” are absolutely devoid not 
only of trees but even of brush, except for some 
stunted bushes to be found in occasional spots 
near the water’s edge. These lands lie in British 
Columbia, near the Great Slave Lake. Mr. Casper 
Whitney, in describing a hunting-trip through this 
region, in ‘“‘Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat,” 
says that a venture into this north country, except 
in summer, means a struggle with both cold and 
famine. Yet the lack of food was not so hard to 
bear as the wind, and camping was a continual 
discomfort. 

“One of the first lessons I learned,” writes Mr. 
Whitney, ‘“‘was to keep my face free from covering, 
and also as clean shaven as was possible under 
such circumstances. It makes me smile now to 
remember the elaborate hood arrangement which 
was knitted for me in Canada, and which then 
seemed to me one of the most important articles 
of my equipment. It covered the entire head, 
ears and neck, with openings only for eyes and 
mouth, and in town I had viewed it as a great 
find; but I threw it away before I got within a 
thousand miles of the Barren Grounds. 

“The reason is obvious. My breath turned the 
front of the hood into a sheet of ice before I had 
run three miles; and as there was no fire in the 
Barren Grounds to thaw it, of course it was an 
impossible thing to wear in that region. After 
other experiments, I found the simplest and most 
comfortable head-gear to be my own long hair, 
which hung even with my jaw, bound about just 
above the ears by a handkerchief, and the open 
hood of my caribou-skin capote drawn forward 
over all. 

“The most trying hour in the twenty-four was at 
the camping time in the afternoon. The fire fur- 
nished no warmth; it was not built for that pur- 
pose; it was simply to boil the tea, and perhaps 
an idea of its size ean be given by saying that by 
the time the snow in the kettle had melted into 
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water, and the water begun to boil, the fire was 
exhausted. 

“Having drunk the tea, we rolled up in our fur 
robes, lying side by side round the teepee, with 
feet toward the fire and head against the sledge, 
knees into the back of the man next you, and with 
your snow-shoes under your head, away from the 
dogs that would eat the lacing. 

“Sleep never came until the dogs had finished 
fighting over us, for as soon as we were rolled in 
our robes the dogs poured into the teepee. There 
were twenty-eight dogs, and the lodge was about 
seven feet in diameter at its base. No hour in 
the day or night was more miserable than this, 
when these half-starved brutes fought over and 
on top of us before they finally settled down upon 
us. 

“In extremely cold weather a dog curled up at 
your feet or back is not unpleasant; but to have 
one lying on your head, another on your shoulders 
or hips, or perhaps a third on your feet, and you 
lying on your side on rocky, uneven ground, is not 
a happy experience.” 

® © 


FINDING A VICTIM. 


hen a crowd of boys in a boarding-school 

have settled on some mischief by common 
consent, and have been detected and ordered to 
bring forward the ringleader to be punished, there 
is often great difference of opinion as to who the 
ringleader really is. The boys of Winchester 
College, in England, have hit upon a scheme for 
settling the matter, says a master of the school, 
the Rev. G. M. A. Hewett. 

When the master demands a victim as a sacrifice 
of atonement for breaking rules, the boys get all 
together, and each puts twopence into a_hat. 
Then each boy’s name is written on a slip and lots 
are drawn. The one who is chosen to be the victim 
takes the collection in the hat, and delivers him- 
self over to the master as the ringleader. Then 
when he has been sufficiently punished, he goes 
down-town and consoles himself with ice-cream 
bought by the common fund. 


® ¢ 
GOT THE TUNE ALL RIGHT. 


new Irish porter was put at work on an Eng- 


COLLECT STAMPS! 2fn.Airctratia, 


India, Argentine, Victoria, Japan, etc., only 4 cents. 
Blank album with 600 spaces,5c. Stamps on approval. 
50% com. Big List of packets, sets, albums, etc., free. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9 A Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
tepticley. diay bop or shed 
sim . 
= oan ay it Tentems delight 
both young and old. 

= pm ag ely for Ft 

Agents wanted everywhere. 
Zimmerman Fl, Machine Co., 
Arch 8t., ont, Ohio. 

BOTH JAWS SHOT AWAY 
STILL A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN, 

A man who had both jaws shot away had trouble 
eating ordinary food, but found a food-drink that 
supplies the nutriment needed. He says: 

“T have been an invalid since the siege of Vicks- 
burg, in 1866, where I was wounded by a Minie 
ball passing through my head and causing the 
entire loss of my jaws. I was a drummer boy and 
at the time was leading a skirmish-line carrying a 
gun. Since that time I have been awarded the 
medal of honor from the Congress of the United 
States for gallantry on the field. 

“The consequences of my wound were dyspepsia 
in its most aggravated form, and I finally proved 
ordinary coffee was very hard on my stomach, so I 
tried Postum and got better. Then I tried common 
coffee again and got worse. I did this several 
times, and finally as Postum helped me every 
time I continued to use it, and how often I think 
that if the government had issued Postum to us in 
the army how much better it would have been for 
the soldier boys than coffee. 

“Coffee constipates me and Postum does not; 
coffee makes me spit up my food, Postum does 
not; coffee keeps me awake nights, Postum does 
not. There is no doubt coffee is too much of a 
stimulant for most people, and is the cause of 
nearly all the constipation. 

“This is my experience, and you are at liberty 
to use my name.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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lish train. The head porter, says H hold 
Words, directed the new man to imitate him 
closely, and thereby learn his duties. 


When the first train came into the station the 
head porter shouted, “‘Ferryhill ; change for Hartle- 
1, Stockton and Middlesbrough; change for 
Spennymoor, Coxhoe and Trimdon; keep your 
seats going north.” 

Barney strode after him and shouted in a louder 
voice: ‘‘Fareyhill; change for Dahore, Umphump, 
Tootalooral, Diderham; change for Coxcomb, 
Morrham, Findham, Coldham; kape your seats 
where you are.” 

The station-master called him asi¢e and showed 
him the right names on the time-table. 

Barney removed his cap and _ said litely, 
“Thank you, sor. I got hould of the music, but i 
couldn’t catch the words.” 


* © 


MARVELOUSLY CONDENSED. 


lawyer of the good old Southern type, says the 
New York Tribune, had argued for three 
court days without pause. His brief was a master- 
piece of classical learning and legal erudition, but 
it was tiresome. 

“Major Sigsbee,” said the wearied judge, at last, 
“without wishing to intimate in any way that the 
court would not be delighted to listen to your 
whole argument, I must suggest that the docket 
is somewhat crowded, and that if you could con- 
dense a little it might help your client’s cause.” 


The attorney smiled his acknowledgment. ‘Yo’ 
honoh,” he exclaimed, “the thought was in m 
argument! Suh, fo! 


mind when I prepared my 
the next fo’ days my brief is 


: they a pehfect mahvel of 
condensation!’ 


® © 
GENUINE ANTIQUES. 


he zealous clerk was trying to persuade Mrs. 

Comstock to buy a pair of antique brass 
candlesticks. ‘Madam, these are genuine old 
candlesticks.” 


“Well, how am I to know they are?” 

“Because you can buy the imitations anywhere. 
And I advise you to snap these up while you can 

et them. There have been so many imitations 

nat the demand for the genuine article is falling 
off, and the manufacturers will not make any more 
antique ones.” 

“Is that so? Well, I certainly am fortunate to 
have seen these before you sold them. How much 
are they?” 


® & 
HOPELESS CASE. 


he forgetful man was stepping jauntily along 
with a smile on his cheerful face, when he 
was accosted by a friend. 

“Look here,” said the man, “why in the world 
are you carrying two umbrellas?” 

“Why, let me think,” said the forgetful man. 
“Oh, yes, I know how it happen My wife 
wanted me get her umbrella that’s been 
mended, and she thought I’d better bring along 
mine to remind me, it being a pleasant day; anc 
then / thought I’d better bring two in case I 
a in anywhere and happened to forget one 
of them.” 

* © 


PLAYING FORTISSIMO. 
hen the mother returned from a shopping 
tournament the Philadelphia Press says the 
first thing that met her eyes was the lump on 
little Willy’s forehead. 


“For goodness’ sake!” she said. “How did he 
get it?” 


“°Tis from th’ boomp he got,” the new nurse 
explained. “Ye tould me, ma’am, to let him play 
on th’ pianny if he wanted to, an’ wanst, whin he 
was slidin’ on th’ top, he slid too far, ma’am.” 


* © 
HE HAD HAD MORE TIME. 


wo small boys at the newsboys’ dinner, says 
the New York Sun, put their grimy hands side 
by side upon the table-cloth. 
“Mine’s dirtier’n yourn!” exclaimed one, tri- 
umphantly. 
“Huh!” said the other, disdainfully. 
two years older’n me.” 


“You're 








Dresses 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS. 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds 
tight, is neatly hidden from view, and is easy to 
manipulate. e are the originators of this 
fastener ; look out for imitations and buy the 
genuine “ Hear It Snap ” (trade-mark on every 
card of fasteners), which are strong and per- 
fect. Be sure you follow directions how to sew 
them on, printed on every card. 

your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a 

ent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 
United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


























How smoothly the Egquipoise 
Waist fits; how perfectly it sus- 
tains the rounded outlines of the 
bust. Dignity of bearing and 
beauty of form distinguish the 


wearers of 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST 


The Equipoise has removable whale- 
bones, is easily laundered, and excels 
the unhealthful corset in every point of 
comfort and beauty. 

Sold by leading dealers or sent pre- 
paid by mail. For full descsiption read 
Ferris Book. Mailed free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 





10,000 ALREADY SOLD!!! 


Electric Light 
50 Cents. 


B rectal 
ece ptacle. c 
# 10 feet of Wire and 
Battery, with Plain, 
Ruby, Green or Blue Lamp, all complete for 50 cents, 
and i8 cents extra for postage, to any part of the world. 


ELECTRIC NOVELTY CO., Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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speaking-tube from the com- | thought I wanted a general summary from this 





By Fred H. Clifford. 


- here’s a big fire up-town and we’ll 
have to get out a special!’’ shouted the 
new news editor of the Rehoboth Star- 

Times, as he pressed his lips to the speaking- 

tube that kept his department in touch with the 

composing-room above. 

“All right, sir! We’ll be ready for it ina 
minute!’’ the foreman shouted back; and he 
let the whistle snap back into place and hastened 
to make ready for the rush and bustle that is 
likely to occur in the office of a daily news- 
paper when an extra edition is to be hurried 
from the presses, and there are two other papers 
to outdo. 

Harry Dixon, at the news editor’s desk, 
nervously twirled the ends of his mustache as 
he formed his plans. It was a critical point 
in his career. Only one week before he had 
left the office of the Oxford County Banner, 
a country sheet, to take the position of news 
editor of the Star-Times. To have charge of 
the news department of such a daily was a great 











posing-room caused Harry to 
start from his chair. 

‘*Hallo! What is it?’’ he 
called up the tube. 

‘*Galley two of the fire story 
has been knocked off the stone 
and is pied !’’ 

Harry groaned. With the 
middle of the story gone, the whole of the report | 
would be worthless. But he quickly planned | 
for patching up the report. 

He called the foreman to the tube. “‘If you 
took a proof of galley two let me have it!’’ 

A moment later a proof came rattling down. 
Without stopping to look at it, Harry ran into 
the city room. 

‘*Here, Williams,’’ he said to the first man 
he met, ‘‘boil this galley into a couple of sticks, 
and rush it!’’ 

Then came an anxious waiting -time for 
Harry. The success or failure of his editorship 
might depend on the special edition, and at just 
that time it looked as if he must lose. 

Harry heard Williams send his copy up, and 
looked at his watch. ‘‘He did mighty well,’’ 
he murmured, ‘‘but I’m afraid it’s no go.’’ 

At last the end of the long story and the 
scare-head had been sent up to the composing- 
room, and Harry breathed a sigh of momentary 
relief. He had done everything in his power 





responsibility for a young man, and the owners 
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“BOIL THIS GALLEY INTO A COUPLE 
AND RUSH ITI” 


of the Star-Times had hesitated before con- 
senting to let Harry try his hand at the work; 
but there was no other man available at the 
time, so he became news editor on trial. 

Then there were his parents, waiting anx- 
iously on the farm to hear the result of their 
son’s venture. 

“S’pose you can do it?’’ Harry’s father had 
said, in a tone that told all too plainly how 
little hope he had that the move would prove 
successful. 

“TI don’t know, father,’’ Harry had answered, 
“but I’ll try.’’ 

Now the time for trial had come. The outer 
door rattled as a reporter came in with his first 
batch of notes. Harry went into the ‘‘city’’ 
room. ‘‘How is it, Baker?’ he asked the 
reporter. 

““A lively blaze, all right. Perhaps a fifty- 
thousand loss. Lots of costly dry-goods in 
Slater’s, you know. The city editor told me to 
come over and start the story, and he’ll round 
up his forces and bring ’em back as soon as 
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possible. ’’ 
Harry went back to his room and left the | 
reporter scribbling a general introduction for | 
the fire story. Not long afterward other | 
reporters came in, and began to write out | 
their several parts of the account. They said | 
the city editor was to stay at the fire, and he | 
wanted Harry to keep an eye on the reporters’ 
work. 
A telephone call brought Harry to the re- 
ceiver in his room. ‘‘Tell all the men that 
they will get double pay this week if our special 
8 first on the street.’* It was unmistakably 
he voice of the principal owner of the Star- 
Mes, 
Harry hastened to spread the on 
ssage. ‘‘That’s the stuff!’’ the reporters | 
(. Pencils flew more rapidly than ever | 
’ the smooth sheets. In the cdmposing- | 


om and pressroom every man redoubled his 
lorts. 





A few minutes later the typesetting-machines 
egan clicking on the first lines of the report, | 
and every man in the building was doing his 
utmost to aid in making the Star-Times special 
the first and best on the streets, 

Matters went along smoothly for a time, 
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to bring their edition out ahead. Now all 
he could do was to await 
results. 

In a remarkably short 
time the heavy wheels in 
the basement began to 
whir, the presses began 
to take in the broad white 
paper from the huge rolls 
at one end and turn out 
the extras, printed and 
folded, at the other end. 
Harry hastened to get a 
copy of the special, yet 
he half-feared to read it, 
for at best it must be a 
rather disjointed story. 

‘Star-Times extra ! 
All ’bout th’ fire!’ It 
was the shrill ery of a 
newsboy as he rushed out 
on the street. 

‘*All about it except 
what’s missing,’’ thought 
Harry, as he closed the 
door behind him and sat 
down to read the report. 

‘*What’s that? A 
heavy-type summary be- 
fore the story! That is 
capital !’’ said Harry, half 
aloud. ‘‘I didn’t see it in 
the copy as it went up.’’ 

Then he read the de- 
tailed report. A _ large 
business block had been 
almost wholly destroyed, 


OF STICKS. 


|and the stocks of rich and costly goods were 


entirely consumed. The property loss was 
estimated at seven hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, at least, with about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ insurance. 
Two firemen had been struck by falling bricks, 
and one would probably die from his injuries. 

‘*That’s a mighty well-written story!’’ was 
Harry’s mental comment. ‘‘ But where’s the 
break? I don’t see where it could be improved. 
Ill —” 

A knock sounded on the office door. ‘*‘Come 
in!’’? Harry said, and the foreman appeared, 
with sleeves rolled up and apron on. 

**How is it?’’ he asked. 

**It’s all right, Moore,’’ Harry said. ‘‘There 
isn’t a break anywhere, that I can see. Even 
if galley two was left out, it didn’t seem to 
spoil the sense of the story.’’ 

‘*?T wasn’t left out,’’ returned Moore. 
**There’s every line of it in the paper.’’ 

Then he laughed and added, ‘‘That was one 
on me, I’m afraid. You see, I marked the 
galleys of the fire story as ‘O’ matter. In 
the hustle and bustle up-stairs a galley 
was knocked off the stone. I saw ‘C—2? 
among the pi, and mistaking it for ‘O—2,’ I 
thought of course you’d lost part of your stuff, 
so I told you about it. 

“Two minutes after I had told Jim—he’s 
my helper—to send the proof down I found 
galley two of the fire story all right, and used 
it; but time was so precious I didn’t whistle 
down to you.”’ 

‘*But what was pied ?’’ 

**Oh, only part of a Sunday sermon set up 
for advance proofs. ’”’ 

“Ah, yes, I see. Now can you tell me 
where the summary in heavy-faced type came 
from? I hadn’t seen it until it was printed.” 

‘*You hadn’t?’’ said Moore, in surprise. 


“Why, it came up about three minutes after | 


I sent that proof down. It was in Williams’s 
handwriting. ’’ 


Harry went into the city room and picked 





| 
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| 


up the much-discussed proof from Williams’s | 


desk. 
**Here’s another mystery solved,’’ he said 
to Moore as he returned. ‘‘You see, this is a 


j 


| proof of galley one instead of two, which was | 


and it seemed as if the extra was an assured | sent down by mistake. I told Williams to get | 


Success. Suddenly a fierce blast through the! two sticks out of that, and he undoubtedly | 


introduction. 
think so.’’ 
Harry went home that night in a very happy 
frame of mind. The special edition was even 
more of a success than he had planned, and 
he saw no reason why his employers should 
be dissatisfied with it. Still another joy came 
when he learned from a newsboy that the 
Star-Times extra was out nearly a quarter of 
an hour before the issues of the rival papers. 
The next day, as Harry was writing at his 
desk, the principal owner came in. 

‘Ah, good morning, Mr. Dixon! Say, that 
special edition was excellent!’’ he said. “It 
was well and quickly got up, and I understand 
you managed the whole business. You needn’t 
worry about losing your position, Mr. Dixon. 
You’ ll do!’’ 


And I’m glad now that he did 
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MADE GOOD SENSE. 

F amen d story, which probably grew, like 
Topsy, is specifically connected by the New 

York Tribune with the youth of a general in 

the United States army. 

The teacher called on him to recite in the 

grammar class. 

“Give mea sentence, and we’ll see if we can 

change it to the imperative mood.” 

“The horse draws the cart,” said the boy. 

“Very good. “The horse draws the cart.’ 

Now change the sentence to an imperative; a 

verb of command.” 

And the boy said promptly, “Giddap!” 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


Boys. Location high anddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanic Arts. new gymnasium. Strong 
teachers. Earnest boys. Scholarships. A vigorous school 
life. Americanideals. Illustrated pamphlet sent free. 
Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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This Beautiful Air-Rifle 


for selling only 20 of our beautiful 
Searf-Pins at 10c. each. It is the Rifle of 
the day, and shoots B.B. shot with great force. 
The working parts are nicely nickeled and stock is of 
wood finished in black walnut. Is fitted with double 
sights and trigger guard, and is just the gun for small 
gme or target-practice. Write to-day for _ x 0! 

arvel Mfg. Co., County St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries ee Oo never discolors the 
print. — corners will not 


ery strong 
Invaluable for photo or gen- 

use. est bottle now on the 
market for 6 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, etc. 


Russia Cement Co.g/oucester: ie 

IE PAGES GLUE “S= ne 

15 World’s Fair® 29.90 
At St. Louls, including 


1Ist-Class Hotel Accommodations 
for five days without board, or longer if 
desired, for a small extra amount, and first- 
class railway fare both ways. Goop FoR 
Stop-Over at Niagara Falls and Chicago. 


Tickets from any point in New England. 
Write and we will send our LIST OF 
TOURS and address of our nearest agent. 


BEEKMAN’S "R37, 


235 Washington Street, Boston. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 


DENTACURA CO.,, 
Newark, N. J. 
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Used by the ROYAL FAMILIES and 
SMART HOTELS throughout Europe. 


EREBOS 
tasLE SALT 


NOURISHES. 


Teeth, bones, brain and nerves need 
phosphates. Cooking processes rob 
your food of them. Cerebos 

Salt used in the daily food 
Never restores them. 
Cakes. 


Send for sample, enoughfor the family, naming your grocer. 
“CEREBOS,” 78 Hudson Street, New York. 


Old Grist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 
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An Old 
English Candy 


Let me tell you if you want to get all the sweets of life you 
cannot afford to ignore or overlook 


MACKINTOSH’S 
Extra Cream Toffee 


andy that I am 





an old English 


introducing into this country. Its 
exquisite flavor has mace it 


popular in Great Britain 
and the same quality is 
creating a demand for 
itin this country. I have 
put it on the American 
market because 

know American 
people like good 
things. Ask your 
dealerto supply you 
with Mackintosh's 
Toffee. Try him 
first. You can, how- 
ever, buy a hand- 
some family tin 
weighing four Ibs. 

for $1.00 by mail. 
Large sample pack- EB 
age sent for 10 cents 

in stamps. 


LAMONT, 
CORLISS & co. 
mporters 


78 Hudson Street 
New York City 


through th 






















Whale Brand 
BOYS’ HOSE 


Made for real live boys—boys 





that never stop to think of 
They ‘‘s/and 
are 


their clothes. 
the racket,’’ 
heavy and 


For School Wear 


there are no better hose made 
than Whale Brand Boys’ Hose. 
Come in fast black only, and 
sell at I5c per pair, straight. 

Sold by dealers. If your dealer 
does not have them insist that he 
get them for you. 

Manufactured by 

CORNELL STOCKING CORPORATION, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


strong and 


Look fi or 
the Whale on every pair. 




















THE 
Announcement of 
The Youth’s 
Companion 
Photographic 
Competition 
for 1904 


containing full information 
regarding Awards and Con- 
ditions, is now ready. 


The Competition is open 
to all Amateur Photogra- 
phers, whether subscribers 
to The Companion or not. 


This year the *Classes"’ 
for Men, Women and Young 
People will be abolished. 
All will compete for the 
same set of Awards. 


The Announcement will be 
sent on receipt of name 
and address by 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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The worth of “FORCE” is 
proved by the number of its 
imitators. 

Of course, it’s all very flattering. 
But I don’t mind saying that some- 
times I find it hard to be sunny when 
they claim to be “Just the same as 
‘FORCE.’” 

é I hate to see my friends fooled. 


OUTING SHOES 


should have uppers that are cool and soles that are re- 
silient. If you will for a moment recall the many times 
you have slipped when playing TENNIS or GOLF or 
when YACHTING, we believe that Outing Shoes that are 


Fitted With the Non-Slipping 


FOSTER 
7 Rubber Sole and Heel 


WILL APPEAL TO YOU. Bear in mind, too, that your 
shoeman can fit the ‘‘Foster*’ Rubber Sole and Heel 
to the Outing Shoes you already have. 





Trade supplied by Jobbers; also by 
The Foster Rubber Co., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Grieb Rubber Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 





There is as much potential human energy in a 
package of “ FORCE” as in 3% pounds of beef-steak, 
with less than one-third the power (that’s the best 
medical opinion) required to assimilate it. 
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Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 


T's Carving Set is manvfactured by 


Yi 
LG 





Goodell Co., and is fully warranted. 

Each piece is fitted with genuine 
stag-horn handles and polished bolster and 
cap. The eight-inch blade of the Carver, 
which 1s made of fine steel, has a graceful 
simitar shape, which readily adapts itself to 
heavy cutting as well as to light work. 

The Fork is fitted with a safety guard and 
rest, both of which are polished, in keeping 
with the tines. The opportunity given our 
subscribers to obtain this fine Set upon 
such favorable terms should be improved 
by a large number. A good carving set is 
needed in every home, and the Set we offer 
is of unquestioned merit. 
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The Carving Set given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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Imported Achromatic Telescope, No. 15. 


e highly recommend this beautiful 
W instrument. The lenses are ach- 
romatic and made of the finest 

French optical glass. They give a power 
of 12 times, or an object 12 miles distant 
appears but one mile away. Length of 
Telescope, when the tubes are fully ex- 
tended, 17 inches. When closed, it is 
same size as shown in cut. The tubes are 
brass, polished and lacquered. The body of 
Telescope is covered with French morocco. 





By 





Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 90 cents extra, 
postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


Achromatic Field Glass. 


This is an admirable Glass for general purposes. The lenses are two inches 
in diameter, and the barrels are fitted with sunshields. A leather carrying 
case with strap for suspending it over the shoulder is included. 

Given for two new subscriptions and $3.25 extra, postage and packing 
included; or for one new subscription and $3.75 extra, postage and 


French Compound Microscope. 


This Microscope is better adapted to the needs of the older members of the 
home circle. It is fitted with three objectives, which combined give a 
magnifying power of 65 diameters, which is equal to 4,245 times. The stand 
is brass, highly finished and lacquered, and with eyepiece is six inches high. 


The condensing mirror is of good quality. The Microscope is enclosed in a 
polished box and furnished with 1 Prepared Object, 2 Glass Slips and 1 pair of 
Brass Forceps. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
90 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, postage 15 cents extra. 





packing included. Price $5.00, post-paid. 


The Naturalist’s Microscope. This is a most convenient and powerful student's 
Microscope. It has three adjustable lenses with Mirror. This instrument is designed for 
investigating objects, such as leaves, flowers, seeds, insects, minerals, etc. We include 1 
Mounted Object, 1 plain Glass Slide and 1 Life Box with each instrument. 

The Naturalist’s Microscope given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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